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A FOE UNDER FOOT, 


I suppose that if there were established, 
under sundry and divers parts of London, 
ovens maintained at a great heat for the 
drying of the superincumbent soil, it would 
not be thought right that those ovens should 
be so hot as to slack-bake the people who 
live over them, I take it for granted that if, 
while such an arrangement were in force, it 
proved a very common thing for people 
under whose premises an oven ran, to be 
found of a morning smoking hot, covered 
with tender crackling, having mattrasses 
saturated with their ery ene them, 
painfully reminding us of Yorkshire pudding ; 
such a state of things would be considered 
uncomfortable, and would excite an outcry 
along all the lines of longitude and latitude 
that cross the globe between Bermondsey 
and Onololu. 

Now, if for ovens we read sewers, for 
heat stench, and for a baked fellow-creature, 
one dried and tortured and destroyed by 
putrid fever, do we make the matter plea- 
santer? I think not. Surely all people 
ought, by this time, to know how dangerous it 
is to smell the drains, in or near a house ; how 
destructive it is to the life overhead, when 
there exist under a city, drains that can be 
smelt. Such a broth as there is under 
London, and such a Babel of cooks as there is 
in London, who seem unable ever to agree 
how, when, and into what, they shall pour out 
that broth, is not to be thought about with a 
clear head. Since the remote days in which 
we ascertained who was: the father of 
Zebedee’s children, we have never, never, met 
with any puzzle like the question—Which 
are the old, new, consolidated, or other—if 
other—Commissioners of Sewers ; what have 
they said or done, or meant to say or do; 
what have been their intestine wars, their 
toils and trials, and in what relation do they 
now stand towards the drainage of the 
metropolis? Happy are all provincial towns 
that are not too unwieldy to be purified at 
once. We have had a crow’s nest on the top 
of St. Paul’s, and a tremendous trigono- 
metrical survey of the whole town, prepara- 
tory toa grand measure of universal sewerage 
reform ; useful local measures have been 
discouraged, in anticipation of the coming 


universal measure that has never come, and 
never can come in our day, simply because 
there is no door large enough for it to enter 
by. In the same way, not very long since, a 
very useful measure of pers water supply by 
private enterprise, was checked by Parliament 
when on the point of execution, in deference to 
a coming comprehensive universal measure 
from the Government, which turned out to be 
good for nothing when it came. Surely, by this 
time, sanitary reformers must have lost their 
taste for magnificent prospects, and must 
have found out that it is impossible to drive 
a coach and four into a parlour. Having cast 
a net into the sea, haul in by inches. We 
are terribly behind-hand as to public health, | 
and sanitary boards have recommended to us 
seven-league boots, wherewith to make up 
for lost time. There may be seven-league 
boots, but as there is no one with legs long 
enough to bear the stretching they would give 
him, we had better move on step by step ; 
but, above all things, we had better be in- 
stantly and constantly stepping on. 

The existence of preventible disease costs, 
now, in London ten thousand a year in 
lives ; and, in one way and another, perhaps 
about a million in money, through the loss 
of health, and iife, and labour. Through- 
out the rest of the towns in England and 
Wales, the expense of preventible disease 
and death is upwards of twelve millions in 
money ; and in life, the loss is equal to the 
depopulation of one large county annually. 
To a great and urgent evil, one is naturally in 
a hurry to apply a great and instant remedy. 
But, since that is impossible, let us work as 
we can, hand over hand, ae amg, « how- 
ever, that the simultaneous active help of 
every man able to help in amending some 
wauhieldienie state of things, however small 
may be the work of each, becomes in fact a 
mighty engine working out good over the 
whole country daily. 

Perhaps it is worth while, by a few ex- 
es to strengthen our sense of the reality 
of drain-poison. hus, of course, is not its 
only mode of manifesting itself. For the 
foul air of our courts and alleys the only two 
tests known to chemists are concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which it blackens ; and organic 
life, which it weakens or destroys. In man, 
it affects the most delicate bodies—especially 
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thoseofchildren—most distinctly ; manifesting 


its action, first upon the weakest part—as any 
part that may have been reduced in mn 
previous disease. There used to be an ill- 
drained school at Clarendon Square, Somers 
Town, of which Dr. Arnott reported that, 
every year, while the nuisance was at its 
height, and until it was removed by drainage, 
the malaria caused some remarkable form of 
disease. In one year, there were extraordinary 
nervous affections, rigid s and convul- 
sions of the limbs, such as occur after taking 
poison into the stomach. Another year there 
was typhoid fever ; and the year after, perhaps 
ophthalmia, or obstinate constipation. 

As Niger fever does not destroy negroes, 
so it would appear that men can become, 
in some degree, acclimatised, even to the 
emanations from corrupt animal matter. The 
man who has spent all his life in a foul 
court, acquires a constitution adapted by the 
beneficent operations of nature to that ex- 
ternal condition of his life; of his children, 
some perish, some survive and become also 
acclimatised. But the adaptation cannot be 
perfect. In one chance hour of bodily weakness 
the poison often takes possession of the strong- 
hold of the man’s life, and.he perishes, Night- 
men, and the workmen at the depdt for 
animal matter in Paris who have become in 
’ this way acclimatised, even seem to enjoy ex- 
emption from some maladies, by the change 
effected in their blood ; as vaccination causes 
in the blood a mysterious and permanent al- 
teration which protects us against small-pox. 
While the workmen in the Montfaugon are 
robust, the inhabitants of houses in its neigh- 
bourhood are tormented with fevers ; and, at 
the Hospital of St. Louis, half-a-mile distant, 
wounds and sores become foul whenever the 
wind blows from the direction of the Mont- 
faugon. Hospital gangrene is more frequent 
at St. Louis that at any other hospital in 
Paris, though there is none other so airy and 
80 little crowded. 

It may be curious to note the effect ofa 
London life on birds. In the course of some 
inquiries made by certain gentlemen, one of 
whom was Professor Owen, a slaughterman 
was questioned who was also a bird-fancier. 
He had lived in Bear Yard, near Clare 
Market, exposed to the combined effluvia 
from a eoditenlienn anda tripe factory. He 
particularly noted, as having a fatal influence 
on the birds, the stench raised by boilingdown 
the fat from the tripe offal. Hesaid “ You may 
hang the cage out of the garret window in any 
house round Bear Yard, and if it be a fresh 
bird it will be dead im a week.” He had 
pene lived, fora time, in the same neigh- 

urhood in a room over the Portugal Street 
burial-ground. That place was equally fatal 
to his birds. He had removed to Vere Street, 
Clare Market, beyond the smells from those 
two places, and he was able to keep his 
birds. In town, however, the ordinary sing- 
ing birds did not usually live more than 


eighteen months; in cages in the country, 
they would live nine years or more, on the 
same food. When he particularly wished to 
preserve a pet bird, he sent it now and then 
mto the country for a change of air. 

Let us take two or three cases, sueh as 
might occur in London to the most prudent 
of us ; drawing them from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Cooper to the Dean of Westminster, 
“T was ing the drain grating at the 
corner of Union Street, Bond Street,” Mr, 
Cooper writes, “when I perceived a most faint 
and disagreeable smell arising from it. Being 
immediately attacked with nausea and an in- 
describable sensation of illness, I at once 
returned home and drank half a wine-glassful 
of brandy. After a short time, the indisposi- 
tion appeared to pass away, but the peculiar 
smell of the drain still remained in my 
nostrils.” Again, a stout healthy servant 
maid was passing a drain grating at the 
corner of Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
perceived an unpleasant smell, and became 
faint and sick. On getting home she took a 
cup of tea, but was soon after seized with 
retching. Then she had headache, shivering 
fits, pains in her back and limbs, and the next 
day was visited by the doctor, and found with 
a foul brown tongue, a flushed face, a hot 
dry skin, and a pulse running at one hundred 
and twenty. The attack quietly subsided, 
It is not worth while to multiply such cases ; 
they occur within the experience of most | 
Londoners, and relate simply to the effect of 
passing the emanation from a foul drain, 
What would be the effect of sleeping by it? 
Let us see. The following is a short tale of 
City life—and death—related on the authority 
of Dr. Good. 

A family in the City of London had oc- 
cupied the same house for many years, 
enjoying good health. One day a nursery- 
maid was seized with typhus fever. She was 
removed from the house, and there came 
another in her place. In a short time the 
new nursery-maid was attacked by typhus 
fever, and was also sent away. A few weeks 
afterwards, typhus fever attacked one of the 
children. The medical man then saw that 
there must be some local cause at work, and 
instituted an inquiry. He brought out these 
facts :—that the nursery was situated on the 
second floor of the house; and that, two or 
three weeks before the first case of fever 
occurred, a sink had been placed in the 
corner of the room for the purpose of — 
labour to the servants. This sink was foun 
to communicate with the common sewer, and 
to be quite open or untrapped. It was 
effectually trapped, and there was no more 
fever in the house, 

We are proving principles which are well 
known, but they never can be made too 
notorious, or kept too obstinately present 
the general mind, while there is still such great 
me as there is in our time to bring them into 


common application in our towns and houses. 
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M. Piorry, a French writer on dwellings, says 
that “however intense may be the smell 
arising from cesspools, it is only disagreeable 
and not directly injurious.” Let us take a 
French answer to this staggering statement 
from M. Ruige Delorme. He informs us that 
in Paris, at the Bank, there used to be in the 

rter’s chamber a small crevice in the tube 
eading to the cesspool. The smell in this room 
was insufferable. The porter died, and no 
one could assign the cause of his death. Right 
months afterwards, the tube not having been 
repaired, a second porter died in the same 
mysterious way. . d’Arcet discovered, 
however, that the fissure was the cause of 
both the deaths, and gave the necessary 
cautions. Nothing was done. M. d’Arcet 
had distinctly stated that if nothing were 
done, the next tenant of the room would also 
perish. Nothing was done and the next 
porter did perish. 

Horrible neglect, no doubt ; horrible apathy. 
Yet it was only a single porter, says some 
one, perhaps. Aye, but ten thousand people 
die yearly in London alone, much in the same 
way. And we accept with apathy our zymotic 
diseases—nearly all preventible afflictions of 
this kind—though there occur in England 
and Wales a hundred thousand annually. 
They are accepted even with more apathy, 
it is fair to own, in Paris than én London; 
for, our neighbours are not ill-content to 
be told in the weekly reports that “diseases 
of the zymotic class are not above the 
average.” To go back to the parallel with 
which we started, the apathetié reception of 
such a fact—and we assume it with sufficient 
nonchalance on this side of the Channel— 
resembles a state of quiet satisfaction in 
such intelligence as, that “There were two 
hundred and fifty cases of baking to death 
returned last week ; but, allowing for the in- 
crease of the population, this is not above the 
average. Of these cases, the majority were 
yo persons; only one hundred of those 
who have been Lake were above fifteen years 
of age,” If Typhus were a murderer, and 
we could leck him up, should we put his 
murders into the weekly bill of mortality and 
leave him loose as an accepted fact? He ds 
a murderer, and we can lock him up. Dog- 
berry and Verges are discussing how to set 
about it. 

There is a lake of filth under London, large 
enough to swallow the whole population. 
There need be no cesspools; there need be no 
house-draina, or sewers, containing a corrupt 
deposit, under any part of the metropolis. 
Even in very common and roughly made clay 
pipes, as compared with the best brick sewers, 
the rapidity of flow and power of sweep for 
a drainage is one third greater. Large brick 
sewers have been opened, through which the 
diffused flow of a small stream of house sewage 
has trickled over stagnant deposit, and they 
have been found to be simply elongated cess- 
pools. Inside such sewers, pipes have been 
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laid down to do their work, having the same 
inclination and the same runs of water; 
through such pipes, the stream has been 
found to flow with a velocity that has kept 
everything clear. It has been found that 
the smallest tubular house-drains—which 
have, in proportion to the flow of water, the 
most friction—are kept free from deposit 
without flushing. It is quite certain, there- 
fore, that the larger mains, when duly adapted 
in form, size, material, and inclination, for 
the work they have to do, with less friction 
and more water-power, will remain clear 
without artificial help. Old engineers, some 
of them men of note, hold an entrenched 
— in their capacious old brick sewers ; 
it the pipe drainage proves itself,in every fair 
trial, not only cheaper, but a good deal more 
effective, than the old system of drains and 
sewers of deposit. Where a district is a dead 
flat, or below high-water mark, so that no na- 
tural fall assists what may be called the natural 
system of drainage, the fall can be made arti- 
ficially at a comparatively small expense, and 
the drainage at last lifted by steam-power, 
which enables us to raise eighty thousand 
gallons a hundred feet high for a shilling. 

The poisonous effluvium that rises from 
the openings of our old-fashioned sewers is 
not the result of immediate decomposition, 
but of a decay which is found to esta- 
blished about four days after the discharge of 
the decaying matter from the house-drains, 
The rate at which the sewage matter travels 
through pipe drains and sewers, is about three 
miles an hour; it could therefore all pass 
from under the metropolis before the stage 
of poisonous decomposition begins. 

There are, under London, about a thousand 
miles of sewer, formed upon no common 
system, in which floats the poison ready to 
ascend by any outlet. During the years 
1849, 1850, and 1851, however, there have 
also been laid down about fifty miles of pipe- 
sewer, and upwards of a hundred and fifty 
miles of pipe drain, which work in a whole- 
some way and cost no money for cleansing. 
Upwards of eighteen thousand houses have 
been pipe-drained, chiefly by private enter- 
prise. ‘The expense of cleansing the old brick 


‘sewers under the metropolis, has varied 


between seventeen thousand five hundred and 
eighteen thousand five hundred pounds a 
ear. 
F What conflict of interests, what vestry 
oratory, what heart-burnings between old 
school engineers and young school engineers, 
what clashing of boards, and jealousies of 
superseded men, and mountains upon moun- 
tains of controversial nonsense, would make up 
my tedious tale, if I endeavoured to narrate 
how the allied wants of a high-pressure water 
supply and a pure system of pipe drainage have 
fared amid the din of London. One month, we 
are to have a clean Thames and a long tunnel ; 
in another month, we are to be piped through- 
out, and are told, not without some truth, 
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that it would not cost to pay the piper more 
than half the annual charge for cleansing 
and repairing the existing cesspools, house- 
drains, and sewers of deposit. Soon after- 
wards, there are new counsels to the fore. 
Trial works, requisite for the adjustment of 
the size of pipes to the services they are to 
render, are abandoned ; proceedings” under 
the Public Health Act, for compelling the 
abolition of cesspools, or the amendment of 
house drainage, are dropped; and it is de- 
clared that all investigations as to the means 
of applying the refuse of London to agricul- 
cultural uses are beside the purpose of the 
Commission. Young surveyors carry out some 
plans of tubular drainage, while the old 
surveyors bring their bricks into the field. 
A great brick sewer, already producing 
poison, has been constructed for Victoria 
Street, at a cost of one-third more money 
than would find pipe sewerage for the whole of} 
Westminster, except Belgravia and Pimlico. 
Outlying townships, that could be got at ina 
ae quiet way—Croydon, for example— 
are being supplied with a complete new suit 
of water supply and drainage, in the most 
approved style ; but, in the metropolis itself, 
where the need is so great, we make small 
progress. We have a foe under our feet 
that is not conquered, and against which 
no public effort appears likely to have much 
effect. There is a Birnam wood sort of pro- 
phecy that this foe cannot be vanquished 
until Ministers, gentlemen of the Board of 
Health, Commissioners, engineers, and sur- 
veyors, can all come to a friendly under- 
standing with each other, and obtain the 
blessing of a Beadle on their measures. 


DOCTOR CHILLINGWORTH’S 
PRESCRIPTION. 
Some years ago I read the Life of Gifford, 
and straightway determined to go to some 


college, and become a great scholar. In 
what way this was to be done, I did not 
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know ; nor, indeed, did it seem very easy, 
for my mother was a widow, and her 
poy was small. But whatever scheme 

might decide upon, to come to London, it 


seemed, must necessarily be the first step; 
so to London I came in my eighteenth year. 
I wandered in — squares and crowded 


streets. I loitered at print shops and book- 
stalls. I idled in museums and galleries— 
profiting by nothing that I saw, because I 
was haunted with a bewildering feeling of 
how much there was to be seen. I delayed 
presenting letters of recommendation, and 
when I did present them, was treated so 
coldly that I never went again. I looked for 
Milton’s house at Westminster, and could not 
find it. I took a book sometimes and lounged 
all day in one of the Inns of Court, where 
there was a garden ; and I felt more lonely 
than Robinson Crusoe. My faith in London 
was goue. I saw plainly enough what 


London was. A great family of rich and 
comfortable people, all leagued together 
against strangers ; a community pretending 
to be open to all, but secretly agreed to dis- 
hearten intruders, by simply shunning them. 

But while I had been thus staring about 
me, the very thing that I wanted had been 
lying at my feet. Opposite my window, in 
one of those quiet cross-streets in the City, 
that connect the narrow and comparatively 
unfrequented lanes running down to the river, 
was a little plot of ground, with a solitary 
sycamore tree, and a thin down of grass-plot, 
shut in with a wall breast high, and a row of 
weather-eaten iron railings. Next to this 
was a large house, almost entitled to be called 
a mansion, for it had a flight of many stone 
steps, a heavy oaken porch, profusely carved 
with fruits, and tangled ribbons, and leaves, 
and cherubim ; a massive iron-ring knocker, 
a link extinguisher, and a pear-shaped bell- 
pull. I had settled in my own mind that this 
was the residence of the clergyman of the 
parish ; but, one day, induced by that curiosity 
to know my neighbour’s business that comes 
of idleness and sitting near a window, I made 
inquiries, and learned that this was known as 
Doctor Chillingworth’s Library. Now, on 
reference to Maitland’s History of London, I 
discovered that this Doctor Chillingworth 
was a relative of the great divine of that 
name, who died in Charles the Second’s reign, 
and left large property for the founding of a 
theological library ; for the re-publication to 
all time, of certain religious works written by 
himself, that I had never heard of; for the 
annual charitable relief of the widows of poor 
clergymen (who should be found to have 
studied those works) ; and, lastly, for the 
sending yearly to a Scotch College, three 
scholars who should have proved themselves, 
upon examination, to have been the most 
studious and deserving amongst the com- 
petitors. 

There was the library still, evidently— 
though nobody seemed to know it. I could see 
the ends of bookshelves near the upper win- 
dows. No doubt there were the scholarships, 
too, if any poor student chanced to hear of 
them. I would just step over and ask. 

I did step over and pulled the pear-shaped 
bell handle, making such an incessant ringing 


in-some distant part of the house—that if 


the trustees of Doctor Chillingworth had re- 
solved to go into a long sleep (as to all 
appearance they had), they might have done 
so with a perfect assurance of being roused 
on the first application. No trustees, how- 
ever, came; but only an old man, who said 
Mr. Thaine, the librarian, was out, and so was 
Mrs. Thaine; but that Miss Thaine was in 
the library. I desired to see Miss Thaine— 
and the man bade me follow him upstairs. 

There was a close smell of dust, but the 
great hall was extremely neat and clean; 
and the wide oaken stairs were all 


lished 
and bare, except a little rivulet of carpet, 
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flowing down the centre. Portraits of old 
divines, in ugly skull caps, hung on the walls 
of the staircase, and at the bottom of a 
passage I found the bell that I had set in 
motion, still swinging faintly in a corner, 
My guide pushed open a door, and then 
another door, covered with black cloth and 
studded with nails; and I found myself in a 
long room lined with books on shelves, and 
saw a young lady sitting writing at a table at 
the bottom. 

“A blue stocking,” thought I; for she 
donet her pen into the great round pewter 
inkstand, and went on writing without 

seeing us; but my guide went forward, and 
she looked up. 

“Mr. Thaine is not in, miss?” I said. 

“No, sir. Is it anything about the 
library ?” 

“ About the scholarships——” 

“O yes. There will be no examination till 
next October ; for the last examination has 
just taken place. You can send in your 
testimonials, You will be examined in the 
Tiiad—first four books; the Antigone and 
the Medea; and generally in Horace, Virgil, 
Tacitus, and Terence. In English, the au- 
thors are Paley, Locke, and Lardner. There 
are some other subjects which you will find 
in this paper.” She looked very serious, as 
if it was quite natural for a young lady to 
know all about such things ; ol then puttin 
her hair behind her ears, she bent anak 
and went on with her writing. I was awed. 
I had been taught to consider a learned 
woman as necessarily something old and 
ugly : a pretty young lady who could speak 
so familiarly of the classics deprived me of 
utterance. I could only stammer out “Good 
morning,” and retreat. 

I found by the paper she had given me 
that the successful competitors were allowed 
a bursary of forty pounds per annum, for 
their support during their studies—not a large 
sum, truly ; but many great scholars that I 
could call to mind would, at one period of 
their lives, have thought thoumaatees rich 
with such an income; and in Scotland 
perhaps it would be a fortune. I almost 
wished it had been less—for how noble it reads 
in the life of a scholar, that he nourished his 
body with bread and water, while his mind 
banqueted with the wisest and the mightiest. 
The following day I presented myself again 
at the library, and saw Mr. Thaine the 
librarian. He was a man in the prime of 
life, tall, and dressed like a clergyman. There 
was a certain severity in his tone and manner, 
which struck me at first : but it wore off when 
I had explained to him the object of my 
ambition. 

“Are you well versed in the authors in 
which you will be examined ?” he asked. 

“Tn some of them.” I said. 

*. “You must lose no time, then. There is 
rarely a great competition ; indeed, we have 
_ had no applicants on some occasions, But 
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the examiners will not appoint you unless 
you show considerable proficiency.” 

“Tf Ihave only health,” I answered, “I 
doubt not of being ready.” 


My confidence seemed to please him. He 


offered me the use of the library ; and, pro- 
mising to assist me in any way in his power, 


he me good morning. 
Afid now Sehold me wandering no more 
in galleries and museums, loitering no more 
at shop windows, reading no more in Inns of 
Court! That feeling of vagabondage which 
pursues the idler in a bustling city was gone. 
I could sit in my solitary room, poring over 
my beloved books all day, and feel no jealousy 
of the crowd who went about their own business 
and left me to myself. Whatever might be 
my ulterior object—whether I might become 
a college professor, a tutor, or a lawyer—I 
too was doing my part, with that individual 
erseverance, by which the great aggregate 
usiness of life is carried on. From early 
morning till night I pursued my studies near 
my window, looking out sometimes for a few 
moments upon the quiet street, and the great 
house opposite, which seemed to me now the 
only Temple of Fame. I rarely went out, 
unless it was to cross the road to refer to 
some book in the library. I did not often 
see there the young lady that I had spoken to 
the first time ; but the librarian visited me, 
and ‘chatted with me upon the authors I was 
reading, till, by degrees he grew more 
friendly with me. One day he said, “ Would 
to Heaven I had still a son who would devote 
himself as you do to the pursuit of a worthy 
object !” 

“You have only daughters,” I said, for I 
had seen several young ladies, younger than 
the first. 

“T had a son once,” he replied, “ but”—he 
paused a moment, and then added, “he is 
dead.” His voice faltered and his agitation 
was so evident, that I thought his loss must 
have been recent, but he did not wear mourn- 
ing. Such a display of tenderness in a man 
who had at first seemed to me naturally stern, 
surprised me; but I said nothing, and soon 
afterwards he left me abruptly. I read in the 
library for some time, but he did not come 
back, The next time I found his daughter 
there, and asked her if her father was at home, 
but she said that he had left London for a few 
days. 

e erhaps,” I said, “you can direct me 
where to find an Euripides with the best 
notes ;” and then she smiled, and said, “I think 
I can; our catalogue is very incomplete.” 
She went to a shelf and took down a book. 
“There is the best edition, I believe.” : 

She looked at me, and seeing me a in 
my turn, she divined my thoughts. “ You 
think it very strange to find I know these 
books,” she said. “But I am not such a blue 
stocking as I seem.” 

“ A lady will never admit that she under- 
stands Greek,” I said, 
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“But I don’t understand Greek,” she 
replied. 

“ A little,” I said, pressing the charge. 

“Not a word. I know the books and the 
authors’ names, like a t. I have read 
most of the books of history and some of the 
old divines; but I have so often searched for 
interesting reading that I know where to find 
any book in the library.” ® 

“T own [ thought youa great blue stecking,” 
I said. 

“Oh no, I hope not ; the world is so preju- 
diced against them. *However, if you will 
keep my secret, I will own that I know a 
little Latin.” 

She looked, to me, so interesting as she 
said this, slightly colouring, that I fell straight- 
way in love with her. I saw her afterwards 
frequently and chatted with her, till my 
attachment to her became eonfirmed. This 
‘was a serious obstacle to my studies. I found 
that I could read whole pages, word by word, 
without attaching any meaning to them. I 
was continually tempted to rise from my seat 
and watch the house opposite. I ceased to be 
an early riser ; I delayed lighting my lamp 
when it was getting dusk, to sit and watch 
the glowing cinders on the fire. It was winter 
time ; and one day when the rain was falling, 
making pools in the smoky little garden oe 
site, and the drops kept gathering on ledges 
and window-sills, and falling with a continual 
plash, I stood a long time at the window and 
felt as lonely as I had felt in the old times, 
But at last I made a solemn resolution to 
avoid the place, and apply myself wholly to 
my studies ; not thinking thus, to come to 
love her less, but choosing this as the best 
means of winning her one day. For as yet I 
felt that I could not even speak to her of my 
affection, I had nothing. Even if 1 won this 
scholarship, which I felt now I must do, my 
future was still uncertain. The growing 
kindness of her father towards me was another 
reason for my silence. I felt that to have 
spoken to her in secret of my feelings towards 
her would be a wrong done to him, and once 
when I saw her coming down the street I 
turned aside as if I had not seen her. Her} 
futher invited me to his house several times, 
but Iexeused myself each time, and he ceased 
at last to invite me. 

The examination-day arrived at last ; and 
I presented myself, and was one of the two 
chosen among four competitors. I was to 
start for the college in a few days. It seemed 
to me very hard to leave her for three years, 
trusting to the hope that she would form no 
attachment in all that time; but my mind 
was made up. “She will love me the better 
perhaps,” thought I, “when she knows of 
this ;” and I felt almost a superstitious convic- 
tion that.all would turn out wellone day. But, 
meeting her father in the library, the day 
before I started, the kindness of his words 
touched me so deeply, that I was tempted 
to open my heart to him. I delayed long, 
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searching many pies for waiting a mo- 
ment longer, till I saw he was about to leave 
me ; and then I told him boldly of my affection, 
and how and why I had said nothing so long. 

“Tt must not be yet,” he said. “y am not 
one to make a money question of such things, 
You are both young, Kate is younger than 

ou. You must make no engagement yet. 

t me see, in two years’ time, what progress 
you have made.” 

Two anxious years! but a strong hope 
sustained me. My patron received me, when 
I returned, with the affection of a father, 
“T have told Kate all about it long ago,” he 
said ; “and she loves you, and is as proud of 
your honors as if they were her own.” My 
measure of happiness was full that night. 
Kate told me her first impressions of me, and 
other little secrets, with the simplicity of a 
child ; and I related my own old hopes and 
doubts. My time was not yet completed. In 
a few days I started for Scotland again ; but 
this time I had nothing to fear. te had 
promised me to write continually, and had 
pledged me her word not to forget me a day 
in my absence. 

That day twelvemonth, I returned to Lon- 
don again. I came a little before the time 
I had mentioned, thinking to surprise them, 
It was on an afternoon in November, just as 
it was growing dark, that I turned again 
into the old street. There was no one passing 
through it, but myself; I looked up at the 
window where I had sat at my studies, and 
saw that it was dark ; but at the library there 
was a strong light upon the blinds, on the 
ground floor—a light so unsteady, that I 
knew it came from a blazing fire—and I 
could hear voices; though I tried in vain to 
distinguish Kate’s, Lingering, with that 
strange irresolution with which we delay 
sometimes to seize a pleasure within reach, 
I even shrank into a door-way opposite, when 
Isaw the great door open. I could see that 
it was Mr. Thaine who stood on the thres- 
hold. He waited there a moment, and held 
out his hand ; for a fine snow was beginning 
to fall; and then went in again, and shut the 
door. I crossed the road quickly ; but as I 
passed the iron railing, I noticed some one in 
the enclosure. It was a man, and he stood 

uite near to the window of a little room at 
the side of the house, almost on a level with 
the ground. I had never seen any one in this 
enclosure ; and to find a man there, at dark, 
in the winter-time, excited my curiosity. I 
heard him tap upon the glass ; and a moment 
after, the window was opened cautiously, 
then I could hear voices whispering indis- 
tinetly ; till at last, they grew louder and I 
could catch the words. It was Kate’s voice 
I heard first : I knew it. too well to have any 
doubts. 

“I dare not stay here any longer, Henry,” 
she said. “My father would never forgive 
me for not telling him of this, if he knew 


my secret,” 
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“No, no, Kate ; you want to be gone,” said 
the man, “ You hate me. You haven’t aspark 
of love for me.” ' 

“Indeed I have,” said Kate. “I love you 
dearly, in spite of all, But I tremble so every 
time you come.” 

“Very well, Kate. I will go. I know IT 
oughtn’t to vex you. You are a good soul. 
Kiss me !” 

I could see her in the dusky shade of the 
wall, leaning forward from the little window, 
while the stranger held her in his arms, and 
kissed her. They stood like this for a few 
moments; and then they parted; and I heard 
the window shut down. Drawing back, I saw 
the stranger look through the railings to see 
if the street was clear ; and then he climbed 
over the high spikes, and dropping on the 
pavement, walked quickly away. 

I walked after him, determined to ask him 
for a confirmation-of my suspicions ; and, if I 
found them true, to go away again without 
entering the house. He quickened his pace, 
hearing me behind him: but I kept up with 


him till, having accidentally turned up a 
street which I knew to have no outlet, he 
was compelled to turn back and meet me. 
“Stay!” said I. “A moment ago you were 
May 


in the garden of Chillingworth House. 
I ask what you were doing there ?” 

“What busybody are you ?” he asked, in a 
tone so coarse, that I shuddered to think 
aoe just heard Kate confess her love for 

im. 

“T have a great interest in knowing this,” 
said I, “ You shall not leave me till you tell 
me,” 
“Do you threaten me?” he asked in a 
bullying tone ; but immediately, changing his 
manner, he said, “ But tell me who you are ; 
and why you ask this.” 

“Tt does not maiter who I am,” I answered. 
“Tf you will tell me the truth, I will keep 
your secret. Was it not as the lover of 
Miss Thaine that you were there ?” 

“T wouldn’t stand to be bullied thus,” he 
said, “if you did not hold me at an advantage. 
I don’t exactly want to be caught brawling in 
this neighbourhood.” 

“ Answer my question,” said I, seizing him 
by the arm. “TI will not trouble you again.” 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t mind owning that 
it was as her lover that I was there. But 
mind, you promised to hold your tongue.” 

T let go his arm at this ; and he hastened 
away, leaving me bewildered. I scarcely 
needed this confirmation, after what I had 
heard ; and now the letters which I had 
lately received from Kate seemed to me to 
have been colder than usual. But how could 
I have believed that she could have loved 
such a man as this; or that she would con- 
sent to see him clandestinely? I remembered 
how long I had forborne to tell her of my 
affection ; and blamed myself for not having 
seen that she was unworthy of my respect. 
I had resolved not to enter the house any 
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more. I would go home ; back to Scotland, 
abroad ; anywhere, rather than meet i 
a woman who had so deceived me. 
absence, I thought, will tell her that I have 
discovered her secret. But my old love for 
her struggled for mastery. I lingered about 
the street the next night, till the lights were 
out, scarcely knowing why. I could not 
resolve to depart. If I could only see her 
once, unobserved, I thought, I would go away 
content. The next night I waited about there 
again, and saw her mother go out with a 
younger a ; but - not see Kate. It 
was getting late ; when, passing the railings 
again, I saw a faint light im the little room 
where the stranger had spoken with her. 
I thought iru it must be Kate there once 
more, perhaps expectin in the coming of 
her lover. My pride ek have led me to 
depart at once ; but the thought of the 
danger to which she was exposed in her 
unhappy attachment to such a man, made 
me shudder. My anger was changed to 
compassion. I knew how ignorant of life she 
was, having grown up from childhood in that 
place, with all about her simple, kind and 

entle! Where was she to learn, save b 
bitter experience, that life was mostly evil. 
It neal to me, that I must reproach myself 
for ever if I went away and left her in such 
peril. “ Yes,” thought I, “it will be a sad 
shock to her to know that I have discovered 
this ; but I must warn her.” 

I walked about, until looking up and down 
the street, from end to end, I could see no 
one. Then I clambered up the railings, and 
with difficulty let myself down into the 

arden. The snow that had been worn away 
' the tread of passers in the street, ~ 
thinly on the ground within the enclosure ; 
could see no footprints in it, and I knew that 
no one had been there that day. Creeping 
along by the wall till I came to the window, 
I listened and heard no voices; so that J 
thought only one person was there. The 
lower panes, however, were of ground 
glass ; and I could see nothing through them 
but the weak glimmer of the light. I hesi- 
tated a moment, for it might not be Kate 
who was there: and my position would be 
embarrassing if any one else had seen me. 
I resolved to tap faintly, and draw aside, so 
that if any one but Kate —— I might 
escape, and leave them to think that they 
had been deceived by the wind shaking the 
window-frame. 

The window opened slowly, as I drew u 
closely to the wall beside it. Then I he 
Kate's voice say, “ Henry !” 

I came forward. “It is I, Miss Thaine,” 
I said, “do not be alarmed.” 

“O heaven! how you terrified me. How 
do you come here? We expected you 
yesterday.” 

“Kate,” I said. “I know all. I know 
now that you do not love me any longer: 
but I am not come to reproach you. I come 
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only to entreat you to take warning, lest one 
day you repent in vain, Kate, you do not 
know how bad the world is, and to what 
danger you expose yourself. I will not say 
any more now, lest you think me only selfish, 
but I implore you to think of my words when 
I am gone.” 

“No, no, do not go,” she said, holding my 
arm. “You must hear me first. What is it 
ou accuse me of? But I know; I know 

ow it has all happened,” she added, bursting 
into tears. 

“Two nights since,” I said, “I came to 
London sha heieites man onearth. I thought 
to take you by surprise; to make you as 
happy as myself. ut as I passed this 
enclosure, I saw and heard that which has 
destroyed my happiness for ever.” 

“T know what you mean,” said Kate, sob- 
bing. “I will tell you the truth. The 
stranger you saw was my brother.” 

“TI cannot think you would deceive 
me,” said I, catching at her words. “But 
he told me, himself, that he visited you as a 
lover.” 

“Tt was a wicked falsehood,” said Kate: 
“a falsehood that might have ruined me ; and 
this, though I have been the only one who 
forgave him, and was kind to him. But, 
thank God! 1 can tell you the truth; and 
hia cannot be angry with me when you 

now.” 

“But your father has told me from his own 


lips,” said I, “ that he never had but one son ; 
and that that son is dead.” 

“Tt is a secret,” she replied. 
would be much pained if he knew I 
i ; but I cannot concealitnow. My brother 

sinned, and my father has no forgiveness 


“My father 


ad told 


for evil. One day he cast lim off for ever ; 
and from that time he has always spoken of 
him as dead. He dreads my father; and 
dare not come here, save now and then, by 
stealth, to see me.” 

“Forgive me, Kate,” said I, “for not 
having Kept my faith in you in spite of all. 
I ought to have known you better: I might 
have seen that your brother only told this 
falsehood because I drove him to it. I had 
judged you and condemned you in my mind 
already ; and I would not let him go until he 
had confirmed me in my injustice. But you 
must poston me all this, Kate, and think how 
wretched I have been these two days.” 

“Go now,” she said. “We will talk 
of this by-and-by. It would be so strange if 
you were found here. Go and knock at the 
door as if nothing had happened. Stay. Give 
me five minutes to dry my eyes, and not to 
look embarrassed. There!” 

In a few minutes I was beside the fire in 
the great parlour, and we were a happy circle 
that night. Kate was a little thoughtful, and 
her father rallied her; but Mrs, Thaine 
begged him “not to tease the young people,” 
and her little sister Ellen went and 


laced 
her hand in hers. When we pated that 
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night, Kate said, “The thought of Henry, 
and what he may become, will not let me 
rest.” Therefore, I set before all other things 
the object of raising him, if possible, out of 
his sad condition. The next time he came 
into the street, I met him, and talked to him 
with kindness, saying, that his father would 
be glad to pardon him, if he saw any signs in 
him of a real change for the better. Many 
months had passed before I succeeded, through 
my old introductions, in procuring his admis- 
sion to a merchant’s counting-house. Mean- 
while, I had myself gained a footing in life, 
Then came a marriage-day—the beginning of 
long years of happiness for us. But, on the 
evening of our marriage—for we had no 
strangers there—the unforgiven. son was 
brought in, and the story of his reformation, 
and the proofs of its sincerity, were told; 
and thus we were all made happy that 
evening. 
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Amonest the good things looming in the 
future, we may venture to name wine for the 
million. We don’t mean the dark-looking home 
beverages concocted from dry raisins, sour 
oranges, immature currants, and flavourless 
grapes. They are doubtless all very good and 
innocent in their way, but, from long habit 
and prejudice, we have become habituated to 
consider wine, in the broad acceptance of the 
word, as indicating the rich, rosy contents of 
that army of casks rolling and rollicking 
about in the great stone yard of the London 
Docks in such reckless wild confusion, that 
one might well imagine them to have imbibed 
rather more than is consistent with the 
sobriety of well-seasoned pipes and hogsheads, 

Foremost among the more astonishing 
anomalies of this very astonishing age, may 
be mentioned the legislative fact, that whilst 
France, Spain, and Portugal have laid their 
national heads together, and by high or pro- 
hibitory Customs duties interdicted, to a great 
extent, the importation into their territories of 
the produce of our looms, our steam-engines, 
and our collieries, preferring to use the inferior 
and dearer productions of their own lands, we, 
in our retributive turn, have placed such high 
duties and such vexatious restrictions on the 
importation of their wines, as most effectually 
to shut them out from the possession of our 
middling and lower classes. And this exists 
in what is termed a Free Trade age. 

It needs but the will of the nations to 
demand a modification of this absurd state of 
things, and at once place on the humblest 
tables, generous, wholesome, wine ; while, at 
the same time, our friends across the Channel 
would be enabled to supply themselves, at 
half their present prices, with our cotton 
fabrics and iron wares. Neither they nor we 
would require money to effect all this: it 
would amount to a simple case of barter, and 
both would be infinitely the richer. 
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One of the most striking results of fiscal | 


legislation, has been the rapid increase in the 
—— of ardent spirits in this country, 
attended by a proportionate decline in the 
use of wines, especially of those of a light 
and harmless description, In Hollingshed’s 
Chronicles, we find it stated that, in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, there were at one time in 
the river Thames, as many as four hundred 
vessels laden with French wines for the use 
of Englishmen of all ranks, even to the 
peasantry. If we refer to statistical records 
of a more recent period, we shall there learn 
that the use of wine was far more general in 
those days, than at the present moment, 
Looking to three distinct periods, namely, the 
years 1795, 1803, and 1825, we observe that 
the consumption of wines of all sorts in each 
of those twelve months, amounted as nearly 
as possible to eight millions of gallons; yet 
the number of persons drinking those wines 
varied very greatly, For, in the first-named 
period, the entire population of Great Britain 
and Ireland was no more than about thirteen 
millions; at the second period it amounted 
to fifteen millions; in 1825 it had increased 
to twenty-one millions, Last year, with a 
population of more than twenty-seven millions, 
we did not consume more than six millions of 
gallons; that is, just three-fourths of the 
quantity used by the thirteen millions of 1795 ! 

It is, moreover, stated, that in the reign of 
Charles the Second, our ancestors contrived to 
drink, annually, forty thousand tuns of French 
wine: a quantity very nearly approaching 
our total consumption of wines of all sorts, 
in the present day. Besides this quality, there 
were then consumed upwards of fifty thousand 
tuns of other sorts, and that, too, at a time 
when our population did not exceed five 
millions! But it should be borne in mind, 
that at the period last named, the import 
duty upon wines of all sorts was nét more 
than fourpence the gallon ; since then, it 
has been gradually raised to the enormous 
amount of nineteen shillings and eightpence, 
though, in more recent times, = reduced 
to five shillings and ninepence, This goes far 
to account for the altered position of the wine 
trade of the country ; and, when we bear in 
mind, also, that while the more wholesome 
liquids have been thus heavily taxed, spirits 
have been favoured with comparatively easy 
burdens, our surprise will cease. The duty on 
English gin is at the rate of one shilling and 
threepence-halfpenny the bottle; that on 
Scotch whiskey, sevenpence-halfpenny ; on 
Irish whiskey, only fivepence farthing ; while 
wine of not more than one-twelfth the strength 
of the latter, pays at the rate of elevenpence- 
halfpenny the bottle; a duty amounting to 
from twenty-two to six hundred and sixty per 
cent. on the value of the article, 

With these plain facts staring us in the face, 
we cannot be surprised at learning that, in 
Scotland, the use of spirits averages three 
gallons per annum to each inhabitant, and for 
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the whole of the United Kingdom rather 
more than one gailon to each person, while 
our consumption of wines does not average 
quite one fourth of a gallon. 

Contrasting this state of things with that 
across the British Channel, we find Paris 
alone consuming nearly twenty-six millions of 
, var of wine; and the entire quantity 

rank in one year in France, gives quite 
nineteen gallons to each individual, or more 
than seventy times the consumption of 
Englishmen, 

t must have been the knowledge of some 
of these startling facts, which, in the early 
part of this present year, moved the House 
of Commons to appoint a committee of inquiry 
upon the “ wine duties,” This committee sat 
very perseveringly during several months, ex- 
amining not less than forty witnesses—nearly 
all directly interested in the wine trade—and 
eliciting from them some very curious details 
connected with the production and sale of 
wines and spirits, This evidence is now 
before us in the shape of two thick octavo 
blue books ; and from the six thousand and 
odd questions and answers contained in the 
twelve hundred and odd pages of these 
volumes, we propose placing before the reader 
the pith ek marrow of the facts elicited 
during the investigation. 

The main object of the promoter of this 
inquiry appears to have been to ascertain, 
from persons thoroughly conversant with the 
various branches of the manufacture and 
trade in wines, if a reduction of our present 
import duty to a duty of a shilling a gallon 
would so stimulate the consumption of wines 
in this country, as eventually to make upa 
revenue equal to that at present derived from 
the same source; and whether, if this were 
possible, the vine-growing countries of couti- 
nental Europe were in a position to produce 
the large additional quantity of wine thus 
re heal, 

erhaps the most interesting portion of 
the evidence is that which relates to the 
chartered monopoly of the Oporto dealers, 
known as the Alto Douro Company, by means 
of which the supply of Port wines to this 
market is kept at the lowest possible 
amount, and at the highest possible price, 
During the seventeenth and the early part of 
the eighteenth century, the supply of Portugal 
wines ranged from one million to three millions 
of gallons yearly, About the middle of the 
latter century—that is, just one hundred years 
ago,—thismonopoly was established, avowedly - 
for the prevention of adulteration, but really 
for the maintenance of monopoly prices. And 
so nicely have the shipments of wine to this 
country been managed, that we find, during 
the whole existence of this Company, the 
exports of Port wine to England have, 
with the exception of nine years only, been 
within two million and odd hundred gallons 
per annum. 

The whole produce of the Port districts is 








under the immediate control of this Company, | 


whose servants—usually of the most ignorant 


description—are empowered to taste and | providing us with any quantity of wine we 


certify as to the character of every gallon 
manufactured. These men classify the wines 
under four heads: the first, includes all of a 
warm, sweet, and dark quality, and this alone 
is permitted to be shipped to any European 
country ; the second, which is still darker, 
sweeter, and stronger, containing often thirty 
per cent. of spirit, is for export to any part of 
the world out of Europe ; the third, and the 
most pure and wholesome description, is 
retained with great consideration for the use 
of the Portuguese themselves, from the prince 
to the peasant: none of it being allowed by 
law to leave the country ; the fourth quality, 
is inferior wine, retained for distillation. 

The Portuguese Government levy a duty 
of upwards of three pounds the pipe on all 
Port shipped to this country, while on wine 
sent to America or Asia a duty of sixpence 
per pipe is considered sufficient, and this in 
the teeth of a treaty which stipulates for 
their placing us on the footing of the most 
favoured nation! In this way, not only are 
we compelled to pay a very exorbitant duty, 
but we are refused the wine most suitable to 
our taste, and obliged to take that which the 
Company's tasters eonsider best suited to 
us. 
the Company are paid one half of the export 
duties: but there is a further source of 


revenue derived by the sale of the permits of | 


shipment, or “ Bithettes,” as they are termed. 
These, the wine-shipper pays for at the rate 
of three pounds the pipe ; making a total of 


six pounds impost on every pipe sent té this | 
|not suit many in this country, but it shows 
| what is done, and what might be done with 


country as against sixpence on wine shipped 
to America. ‘This state of things has led toa 
singular evasion of the law, by some mer- 
ehants who find it thei cheapest course to 
ship their Ports to America and thence back to 
England ; by which means they get their wines 
out of Portugal at the sixpenny rate, while 
the double freight does not cost more than 
three pounds. 

In spite, however, of the severe restrictions 
of the Portuguese authorities, a little of their 
own pure wine does find its way to this 
country; for, one or two English dealers, 
having purchased grapes and made the genuine 
article, are enabled to ship it under a Bithette, 
given for the authorised quality. 

There would appear to be.no difficulty in 
the way of obtaining a vast increase to our 


supply of wines from the three great producing | 


countries, but the more especially from Spain 
and France; where, even at the present 
moment, there are millions of gallons of 
wholesome nutritious wines consumed like 
water—wines totally unknownin this country, 
in consequence of our excessive import duties, 
In some of the wine districts of Spain there are 
good, wholesome red wines consumed at two- 
pence the bottle ; in many parts of the Conti- 
nent, really excellent wines can be purchased 





For the trouble of tasting these wines, | 





|ments where Port and Sherry are sold over 
| the counter at fourpence the glass. Doubtless 


| bottle of his cheap wines for family use at 
/home. ‘The price appeared to be two shillings 
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at from sixpence to tenpence. Not anly 
would Spain and France find no difficulty in 


might require, but the quality of their prin. 
cipal cheap wines would be greatly improved if 
taken for export; as it is, their sale is so 
limited to the poor peasantry of the various 
districts, that the manufacturers cannot afford 
to take any pains in their preparation. 

In the south of Franee some millions of 
gallons of a fine- red wine, quite equal to 
Port, could be produced and shipped hither 
annually, at a very low cost. From Sicily, 
Italy, Hungary, and even the little island of 
Corsica, we might draw large supplies of pure, 
wholesome wines, at prices which would 
render them accessible to the poorest of our 
labouring classes. 

The opponents of cheap wines exclaim 
that the English, as a nation, are too addicted 
to beer to be induced to take to wines ; but, 
in reply to this argument, it may be remarked 
that good cheap wines would scarcely inter- 
fere with the consumption of beer : they would 
find their way mostly amongst people who 
are at present consumers of spirits, often more 
from necessity than choice. Spirits and 
water are found to be cheaper than any wine 
of fair quality. Itis not supposing anything un- 
reasonable, to suppose that if good wine were 
sold at one shilling a bottle, the tradesman or 
the artificer would drink it at his own table 
among his family in preference to, as at present, 
resorting to the public-house for his daily 
glass of grog. The Dutch ship a good light 
wine to Java, able to stand the long voyage 
and the climate, and sell it in that island at 
eightpence the bottle. The same article might 








more suitable wines. 

Even with the present high duty on wine 
some very considerable progress is making’in 
their retail sale, at various public establish- 


these wines are not what they are represented 
to be; but, that they are liked, may be im 
ferred from the astounding fact that, at one 
gin-palace, the sale of wine in this way has 
amounted to one pipe a day. To get through 
this large quantity, it would require five 
glasses to be filled, every minute, for twelve 
hours. 

The evidence of the proprietor of certain 
Shades near London Bridge, was especially 
interesting on this one point. 

He disposed of three pipes of wine weekly, 
nearly all in glasses and half-pints, though a 
good many people came some miles to fetch a 





the bottle, and fourpence the glass, of which 
twopence farthing was duty. If the duty 
were lowered to one shilling, he believed he 
should vastly increase his business. In addi- 
tion to the stronger wines, a good deai of 
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Hock and Bucellas, with some Moselle, is 
also disposed of in a similar manner, and to 
similar customers. The people frequenting 
these Shades are clerks, artisans, day labourers, 
and others ; and they all come for wine—few, if 
any, for spirits, Speaking of the proposed 
reduction of duty, this witness observed : 

“If we could sell it at twopence or three- 
pence a quartern, we should have them all 
day ; even as it is now, if you were to see my 
bar, and see the people how they come there 
and drink wine !—they take a glass of wine— 
bricklayers’ labourers, coal-heavers, journey- 
men carpenters, and men of all grades, come 
in and take their fourpenny glass of wine, and 
they go out sober. You never Bee anybody 
drunk in my house. We have one thousand 
people a day in it, and not a drunken man 
among them. We have a great many cabmen 
and omnibus men who used to drink gin— 
they come often to my house, five or six of 
them together, to drink a glass of sherry for 
fourpence, instead of gin at twopence. 
Irish labourers very often carry home a 
bottle of Port wine to their sick family.” 

Of the moral effect of supplying the bulk of 
the labouring population with wholesome 
wine, at a less cost than the poison sold as gin, 
there can be but one sound opinion. There is, 
however, another class, not so large, but still 
more capable of being benefited by a reduc- 
tion of duty. The sick poor in hospitals, 
in workhouses, and in their own humble 
dwellings, would all be largely indebted to 
any legislature which placed within their 
reach a supply of generous wine ; now but too 
often impossible to be obtained. How many 
eases of low fever among the poor might 
not be arrested and cured by the timely 
use of a little good wine! One of the wit- 
nesses spoke to this point, for, in his evidence 
as to the advantages of lowering the duty on 
all kinds of wine, he said, “ A little girl I was 
fond of, thirteen years of age, was attacked 
with typhus fever, Doctor S-—, a friend of 
mine, said, ‘We cannot bring her about, except 
by wine. I cannot give her quinine enough. 
She must have wine every/four hours.’ I left 
my own bed to attend to her, and she took no 
less than six bottles of Port wine in eight 
days: she recovered. You debar the popula- 
tion of a sovereign remedy by your high 
duties on wine, in a Christian land.” The 
medical value of this wine consists in the 
tannin found so abundantly in it, similar, 
indeed, to the principle of quinine, but more 
capable of being taken in quantity without ill 
effects, 

It is farther argued by the advoeates of 
free trade in wine that if, with the reduction 
of duty, the license to retail the article were 
reduced from the present sum of ten guineas 
to one or two, very many shopkeepers of 
respectability would gladly become retailers 
of wines. In foreign countries, the traveller 
may obtain a glass of wine at many places ; in 
this country, only by entering a public-house 





'cellent Sherry,” from no wine at all. 





or gin-palace, which none but the lowest 
orders care todo. There is no doubt that, 
were wine obtainable at pastry-cooks and 
similar places, very many persons of both 
sexes and in the middling and better classes, 
would resort thither for an occasional glass 
after a long day’s walk in town: materially 
helping the consumption. 

Mr. Redding, the author of a work on wines, 
gave some curious evidence relative to the 
blending and adulteration of wines in this 
country by dealers and retailers. It would 
appear, indeed, from the substance of+his re- 
marks, as well as from the evidence of other 
witnesses, that the chances of our ever swal- 
lowing a glass of genuine wine are against us 
by very long odds, One witness, an importer 
of Spanish wines, on being asked how much 
genuine Sherry reached this country, replied, 
“None whatever.” The real vintage of 
Xeres, it seems, is blended with a dozen other 
varieties, far inferior, but with more body, 


.| Yet we are told that Spain could supply this 


country with hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of beautiful choice wines not known in this 
market, 

If to the medication pursued by the original 
producers of these wines we add the additional 
doctoring bestowed upon them after their 
arrival in this country, it will no longer appear 
wonderful that the English, nation are not 
given to such beverages, but prefer beer and 
spirits. The “ Making up” of wines, whether 
in or out of dock, would seem to be a com- 
paratively harmless process, merely consist- 
ing of a blending of Beni-Carlos, Figuera, red 
Cape, Port, Mountain, Brandy-washings, and 
Elder-juice, with sundry pleasant articles, such 
as salt of tartar, gum dragon, sanders wood, 
&c.,—included under the head of etceteras. 
These “ blenders ” would seem, however, to be 
spotless beings as compared with certain 
other gentry of the vinous profession, who are 
in the habit: of cooking up pipes of Port 
from the most extraordinary materials. These 
gentlemen have stolen the laurels from the 
brows of Anderson and M. Robin, and 
actually produce “ fine old Port,” and “ ex- 
One of 
these wine wizards takes certain proportions 
of brandy, cider, elder-juice, and other innocent 
matters, places them in a Port pipe, with an 
old brand on it, and lo! with one wave of 
the magician’s—pen, it is found to be fine old 
Port! Those who are very particular, and 
painfully conscientious, prefer adding a few 
gallons of real Port ; but these are not the 
bold scientific men. 

When the above magical compounds are 
bottled, the ends of the corks are steeped in a 
strong decoction of alum and Brazil-wood, 
with the view of inducing an appearance of 
premature old age ; a teaspoonful of powder 
of eatechu being added to each bottle, a fine 
erusted appearance will quickly follow. Who 
would be silly enough to keep his Port — 
years in his cellar, when, by the friendly ai 
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of the chemist, he can secure a fine crusted 
appearance in as many days! 

The following anecdote may serve to illus- 
trate the perfection to which the art of our 
wine wizards has been brought in modern 
times. The Prince of Wales had a small 
quantity of remarkably fine wine ; and his 
household chose to drink it out. The Prince 
one day ordered some of this identical wine 
for his table, and there was but a single bottle 
left. The person who had the management 
of the wine went to a merchant in the City, 
and stated what he wanted. The dealer said, 
“Send me a bottle of what remains, and what 
I send must be drank immediately ; I can 
imitate it.” The trick was perfectly success- 
ful. The prince enjoyed the “remarkably 
fine wine” with evident satisfaction, and 
was afterwards supplied with more from the 
same binn. 

The facts elicited during this inquiry prove, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that high duties 
on wine, act as they do on other articles ; 
injuriously to the revenue, to the trade, and 
to the nation. They open a very wide door 
to frauds, and stimulate the use of far less 
wholesome liquids, The people require, and 


will have, a beverage possessing more or less 
of stimulant qualities ; and if, by wise legisla- 
tion, they can be provided with a genuine, 
wholesome and cheap wine, the effect must 
be to rescue hundreds of thousands from the 
vice of gin-drinking. 


It has been stated, and 
we fear with too much truth, that in Glasgow 
alone twenty thousand people go to bed 
drunk every Saturday night. 

There surely cannot be a doubt as to which 


is the less hurtful, and the more likely to| 


elevate the character of the consumers: Port 
or rum, Sherry or gin, Claret or whiskey, 
Moselle or cognac. _ Of the advantages 
certain to result to this country, not less than 
to those producing wines, from a liberal 
reduction of our duties, there is ample 
evidence in these volumes; we cannot do 
better than conclude with the following 
testimony : 

An old resident on the Continent “alludes to 
the great. probability of an increased demand 
from Spain for our casks and bottles ; articles 
in which that country is deficient ; while 
Portugal is ready to ‘reduce the tariff upon 
our cotton and woollen goods, if we reduce the 
wine duties,’ To these results, must be added 
the immense impetus that will be given to 
our shipping interests and the industry of 
numerous classes connected with them.” 

An extensive wine importer stated that he 
did not know any “article in commerce that 
would give so much employment to labour 
as an increased importation of wine. It is 
bulky ; and, being in casks, would require a 
great number of ships to bring it over; to 
land and store it on the quays for guaging ; 
to convey it to the cellars; to fine and to 
bottle it ; and to convey it away when sold. 


A large quantity of cork-wood must be 


{Conducted by 


imported additionally, which would employ 
many vessels. Bottles must be manufactured, 
| as well as cases and baskets ; all these manu- 
| factures employing manual labour. 


FORTY FAMOUS ARM-CHAIRS, 


Here follow some notes upon the French 
Academy, with its forty famous fauteuils, or 
arm-chairs, the gift of the Grand Monarque, 
The original chairs ceased to be used after the 
transference of the sittings of the Association 
from the Louvre to the Palace of the Insti- 
tute ; but the order of them is still religiously 
preserved, and the honour of a seat in the 
Academy is to this day accounted great, At 
this day in France there are some things called 
great that are particularly little. What our 
neighbours regard as a new and gorgeous 
throne may be but rickety old lumber ; never- 
theless, we think the arm-chairs of the French 
Academy to be thrones in their way better 
than lumber, representing powers that deserve 
the honour of a little history. 

The first literary society in France which 
took sittings in Paris was founded in 1570, by 
John Anthony Bayfius, a writer of Latin 
verses, and a son or nephew of the once 
celebrated Lazarus Bayfius, a learned, tur- 
bulent, and unfortunate scholar. The 
academy of Bayfius, which appears to have 
been intended quite as much for the encou- 
ragement of music as of literature, was duly 
registered, after considerable opposition, by 
the parliament of a famous King, that is to 
say, Charles the Ninth—author of St. Bartho- 
lomew, a tragedy—and it enjoyed the protec- 
tion both of that sovereign and of his successor, 
But those times were so noisy that learning 
was impossible, and the academy of Bayfius 
broke up, after an existence of twenty-five 
years, expiring with its founder. An attempt 
to revive it in 1612, made by one Daniel 
Revauet, author of a book called “ A Plan 
for a New Academy, and for its introduction 
at Court,” met with no success. Peter Ron- 
sard the poet, Desportes, and the elder Du 
Perron, were the most distinguished members 
of the academy of Bayfius; of which the 
sittings were held in a mean building, not very 
long since demolished, in the Rue des Fossés 
St. Victor. 

The founder of the present French Aca- 
demy was Valentine Conrart, secretary to 
Louis the Thirteenth, and an indefatigable 
writer of manuscripts, none of which, we 
believe, have ever been committed to the 
press. At the house of this gentleman, in the 
years 1630 and 1631, Godeau Gombauld, 
Giry Habert, Serisay de Malleville, Cha- 
pelaine, author of La Pucelle, and other men 
of genius or men of letters, were in the 
habit of assembling once or twice a week for 
the discussion of literary subjects, and the 
|advancement of new works, Their sense of 
their own importance was acute; for these 
gentlemen, of course without any charter, 
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dubbed their party in a parlour sometimes 
“The Academy of Wit and Eloquence,” and 
sometimes “ The Eminent Academy.” Faret, 
a friend of Malleville, was introduced at 
Conrart’s house in 1633, and he in his turn 
obtained the admission of Desmarets and the 
Abbé Bois-Robert ; the latter a well-known 
hanger-on and flatterer to Richelieu. The 
Abbé took an opportunity of mentioning the 
new Society to his great patron, who was gra- 
ciously pleased, in the following year, to offer 
tothe members his protection—a gift well 
worth having—and to obtain letters for their 
formal incorporation into a public body. Se- 
risay de Malleville,and another or two, opposed 
the proposition ; but the great majority of 
the associates, Conrart included, were very 
glad to accept Richelieu’s offer; and Bois- 
Robert was formally authorised to inform 
his patron, “ That the Society very humbly 
thanked him for the great honour which he 
had done it, in taking it under his protection, 
and though they should not of themselves 
have ventured to entertain so lofty an am- 
bition as being incorporated by a charter, and 
were mightily surprised at his Eminence’s 
condescension, the members were willing to 
submit themselves in all matters to his 
guidance.” 

An active mind was now at work on their 
behalf; and the gentlemen proceeded, at the 
Cardinal’s suggestion, to draw up a complete 
code of regulations, by one of which they pro- 
fessed, after the modern fashion of Academies, 
to receive only a limited number : they would 
have only forty members. They then also 
adopted the new title, at once modest and 
ambitious, of “ The French Academy.” Ina 
preliminary discourse—the composition, it is 
believed, of de Malleville—the great object of 
the new Academy’s existence is laid down, 
and its necessity is strongly urged. “ Nothing 
is wanting,” says the orator, “ to the felicity 
of the French people, but that their language 
should be rescued from out of the number of 
barbarous tongues, Nearer to perfection 
already, with all its numerous faults, than 
any other living language, French may be 
made to take the place of Latin, as the Latin 
language took the place of Greek, if only 
proper pains be spent upon it. It shall be 
the object of the new Academicians to purge 
out of it those impurities with which it has 
become polluted in the mouths of the common 
people and the hangers-on about the Court, by 
— lawyers, by corrupt writers, and in 
the pulpits of dull priests, who make the very 
Gospel ludicrous by the barbarous phraseology 
in which they preach it.” 

The Letters Patent of the Academy were 
signed on the second of January, 1635, and 
the Chancellor, Peter Séguier, when he affixed 
his seal to the charter, paid the Academy the 
compliment of desiring to be entered on its 
list of members. Montmart, Master of Re- 
quests du Chastelet, and Bautru, Counsellor 
of State—the former a man still honourably 
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remembered in French literature, and the 
latter a well-known wit and buffoon in the 
train of Anne of Austria—together with 
Servien, the King’s secretary, followed the 
lead of the Chancellor. Soon afterwards the 
great Cardinal sanctioned the statutes; but 
of course cancelled one of them, by which the 
members bound themselves and their sue- 
cessors “to reverence the virtue and blessed 
memory of his Eminence.” One formality, 
however, was still wanting. It was requisite 
for the complete constitution of the Society 
that it should be registered by the parliament 
of Paris; and at this stage, as had been the 
case with the Academy of Bayfius, great diffi- 
culty was experienced. It was not until after 
a delay of two years and a half, during which 
time three thunder-and-lightning letters had 
been written by the King to the recalcitrant 
counsellors, and a world of menaces set moving 
by the Cardinal, that the consent of parlia- 
ment could be obtained. When given, it was 
exceedingly ungracious, and it was expressly 
stipulated that the Academicians should add 
to their statutes one more article, by which 
they bound themselves to take cognizance of 
no other matters than the embellishing and 
enriching the French language, and to sit in 
judgment upon no books save such as were 
written by their own members, or by authors 
who should willingly submit themselves to 
Academie discipline. 

The Academy at length having been fairly 
launched, its first step was to nominate a 
director and a chancellor— both for short 
periods only—and a secretary, who was to 
retain office for life. The latter appointment 
was, of course, unanimously ctnferred upon 
the hospitable and industrious founder of the 
feast of reason, Conrart, who continued to 
hold it for upwards of forty years. A smart 
fire of jokes formed the salute of Paris to 
the new association. The better to maintam 
the visible respectability of the members, 
many of whom were in very needy circum- 
stances, each of them was endowed by 
Richelieu with an annual pension of about 
eighty guineas. It was found out, in an hour 
lucky to all dealers in sarcasm, that the 
salaries of the Academicians were defrayed 
out of a fund of forty times eighty guineas 
that had been created to pay the expense of 
scavengers’ work in the streets of Paris. Some 
of the first acts of the Academy were indeed 
very little calculated to inspire the public 
with respect, The “ Cid,” a tragedy by the 
immortal Corneille, which the author had 
submitted to its decision, was unserupulously 
condemned ; Chapelaine, a rival playwright 
whom the world has forgotten, being ap- 
pointed, at Richelieu’s instigation, to draw up 
an unfavourable report. 

Mazarine, the successor of Richelieu, a 
patron more to art than literature, took but 
little interest in the Academy. But the dis- 
tinguished favour of Louis the Fourteenth 
made ample amends, a few years later, for the 
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coldness of his early minister. Moved by 
the statement of the Cardinal D’Estrées, who 
was old and infirm, that his seat as an 
ordinary member was exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and that instead of attending to the 
business of the sittings, “his mind was dis- 
tracted with envy of the luxurious fautewi/ 
of the President,” His Majesty was pleased 
to present the Society with forty soft arm- 
chairs, “in consideration of the hardness of 
their benches ;” and having thus provided for 
the bodily accommodation of the members, 
he attended also to their mental comfort, and 
endowed them with six hundred volumes, 
the foundation of the present magnificent 
library of the Institute. 

The reign of Louis the Fourteenth was the 
golden age of the Academy. “ Then,” says 
the delighted de Chambre, “ was it indeed 
a glorious and triumphant body; it was 
clothed with the scarlet of cardinals and the 
purple of chancellors; it was protected by 
the most puissant sovereign upon the face of 
the earth; its rooms were thronged with 
princes. and senators, ministers, peers, and 
councillors of state, who, divesting themselves 
of their proper splendour, would agreeably lose 
themselves in aninfinite crowd of excellent 
authors without precedence or distinction.” 

Such prosperity unluckily conduced to 
various abuses. Literary merit in a candi- 
date became a secondary qualification, and the 
interest. of any powerful person sufficed in| 
itself to obtain the title of Academician for | 
himself or his nominee. A few examples of 
this meanness on the part of the Academy 
ean be cited. On the death of Montmor, in 
1679, one Lavan—librarian indeed at the 
Louvre. but not the less a notoriously ignorant 
person—demanded, and obtained a chair in| 
the Academy, as a reward for his services in| 
successfully negotiating the marriage of one| 
of Colbert’s daughters with the Duke de| 
Montemart. In 1685 died the great Peter | 
Corneille. The young Duke of Maine, a' 
lad of fourteen, ‘to the wants peculiar to| 
juvenility added a want to be an Acade- 
mician, He communicated his wish to 
Racine, who called a meeting of his col- 
leagues and proposed the nomination of the 
gracious hoy. ‘Lhese worthy gentlemen not 
enly unanimously voted the young duke’s 
admission to the chair vacated by Corneille, | 
‘but authorised Racine to inform his High- 
ness, “that even if there had not been a 
vacaney at the time, there was not one of 
their number who would not have cheerfully 
resigned his place for the express purpose 
of creating one.” Louis the Fourteenth— 
placed by his own rank above the necessity 
of tuft-hunting,—refused to ratify the 
duke’s election, and Thomas Corneille was 
then ehosen to occupy his brother’s chair. 
The chair vacant. by the death of Tourreil, 
in 1714, was hastily offered to Desmarets, 
Comptroller of the Finances. “I know 
nothing myself of literature,” was the reply 





of Desmarets, “but there is a clerk in m 
office who is fit enough for that sort of thing.” 
This clerk was one Malet, the obscure ‘author 
of a ridiculous ode. The Comptroller's re- 
commendation was irresistible ; Malet was 
elected, and occupied one of the chairs of the 
Academy for more than twenty years. To the 
credit of Marshal Saxe, it must be told that he 
declined an honour for which his education 
rendered him unfit : “they wants,” the great 
commander said in a letter to one of his mis- 
tresses—it is his own grammar and spelling 
that we imitate,—“ they wants to putt me in 
the Cadmy ; wich would soot me like a ring 
upon a catt.” It was not, therefore, without 
reason some years afterwards, that Voltaire 
described the Academy as “a place intended 
for the reception of men of title and men 
in power; for prelates, soldiers, lawyers, 
doctors; and where they sometimes, by way 
of variety, condescended to admit a man of 
genius.” 

The republic of letters has been outraged, 
now and then, by the Academy in a way that 
is still more discreditable. In the present 
eentury alone, no less than fourteen members 
have been ejected from its body for political 
considerations ; three of them having sub- 
sequently been restored to their position, 

The practice inposed upon every new mem- 
ber, of pronouncing a pauegyrical harangue 
upon the memory of his predecessor, has 
contributed in no small degree to throw 
an air of ridicule over the proceedings of the 
Academy, This practice was first introduced 
by Oliver Patru, in the year 1640. Upon the 
death of De Porchéres, an original member 
Patru, who had been chosen to: succeed him, 
discoursed so well upon the loss whieh the 
Academy had sustained, that his speech was 
established into a precedent in the case of all 
future elections. The rule so established has 
been very rarely set aside. Colbert was the first 
exception to it, and in later times, and for less 
complimentary reasons, it has been dispensed 
with in favour of Chateaubriand, Maret, and 
St. Jean d’Angely. It is related of the 
celebrated de la Rochefoucauld that, despair- 
ing to be excused from delivering the usual 
encomiastic discourse, and conscious that his 
overwhelming nervousness would render him 
physically incapable of addressing the shortest 
speech to a public audience, he reluctantly 
forbore to become a candidate. 

Louis Frangois Richelieu, the fop and 
general, had neither the scruples of Saxe 
nor the diffidence of Rochefoucauld. Though 
one of the most illiterate men of his rank 
in France, he composed, and actually de- 
livered an oration, of which a copy is still 
in existence, written with his own hand; a 
piece of orthography that would have 
astonished even Marshal Saxe. “It was 
quite evident,” said one of his colleagues, 
“that Monsieur the Marshal had made it 
himself.” 

Another absurd introductory discourse: was 
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that delivered by the Abbé de Hardion ; who, 
having been appointed temporary secretary 
to the Academy during the illness of the 
regular funetionary, had to reply in that 
capacity to the speech of a new member, 
Monsieur de Mayran. The Abbé was really 
a man of learning, but lamentably deficient 
in the art of composition. Words, such as 
never were heard before, and sentences of 
immeasurable length came thundering on the 
ears of the perplexed auditors; and the 
public was shortly afterwards amused by the 
appearance of a book from the pen of de 
Beauveau, entitled, “A Treatise on a Sen- 
tence two hundred words long, comprising 
very many new ones, in a late speech of the 
Abbé de Hardion.” 

Of Patru, a bold and honest man, whose 


excellent speech established the precedent of| 


panegyric, it should be recorded, that on one 
occasion, when some titled dunce was on the 
point of being elected, he addressed his 
brethren in the following apologue :—* An 
ancient Greek possessed a lyre that was 
attuned to the most perfect harmony. By 
accident, one of its chords was broken, and 
the Greek must needs replace it with a silver 
string. His vanity was fatal to his reputation, 
for the beauty of his music was destroyed.” 
The fable, it is said, did wholesome service 
for the time ; but, when it was no longer 
fresh, it could no longer excite lively emotion, 
and produce effect in an academy of 
Frenchmen. 


The Abbé Tallemant having published a.| 


book containing some highflown notices of 
deceased Academicians, de Boze, on taking 


possession of his chair, in 1715, paid compli- | 


ment to the Abbé’s production, in accordance 
with a time-honoured class of blunders: “The 
admirable manner in which the .eloquent 
author has depicted our losses inspires me,” he 
said, “ with. the fervent desire that he may 
have many more opportunities to write about 


us.” This reminds one of the heedless reply of | 


Miss Chudley, afterwards Duchess of King- 


ston, to George the Second, who did her the | 


honour of inquiring, upon her presentation at 


Court, “how she had enjoyed the sights of the | 


metropolis?” —“O wonderfully, sire; but 
there is one sight above all others that I have 
the greatest curiosity to behold.” —“ And what 
may that be?” asked the King—*“ A coro- 
nation, may it please your Majesty.” 

The practice of panegyric which continues 
to this day in the Academy, so manifestly 
bad, has been protested against frequently. 
“The necessity,” said Voltaire, “ of making 
an harangue, the difficulty of finding anything 
to say, and the desire toappear a person of 
wit, make the most sensible speakers ridicu- 
lous. It has passed into a practice for every 
new member to assure his colleagues that his 
predecessor was a great man ; that Chancellor 
Séguier was a very great man ; and that Car- 
dinal Richelieu was a greater man still; to 
which Monsieur le Secretaire is in the habit 





of replying, that all this is exceedingly true ; 
that the new Academician is on the high road 
to become a great man likewise ; and that he, 
the secretary, ventures to hope that he 
is something in that way himself. Such 
speeches,” he goes on to say, “ remind one of 
the Barmecide’s banquet, where the guests 
were in danger of dying with hunger all the 
time they were pretending to eat.” De 
Mesme, himself an Academician, compares 
them to those solemn masses in which the 
priest, after absolving everybody present, 
ends by absolving himself. Piron, the sworn 
enemy of the Academy, informed the secre- 
tary, that against the time when he should 
one day or other be elected a member, he had 
already composed both his own speech and 
the secretary’s reply. “I shall rise up,” said 
Piron, “ take off my hat to the assembly, and 
thank the members for the very great honour 
which they have been pleased to confer upon 


ime: whereupon you, Mr. Secretary, will rise 


up, take off a hat tome, and say, ‘ Mon- 
sieur Piron, I beg youwill not mention it, Tt 


is not. worth the trouble of your thanks.’” 
Piron composed his own epitaph in derision 
| of the Academy : it may be rendered thus : 


‘“* Here lies Piron ; who was nobody; not even an 
Academician.” 


Another practice of the Academy, not 
less injudicious than panegyrical orations, ia 
that of giving out subjects for literary com- 
positions, and rewarding with prizes of money 
some of the competitors. Intrigue often 
presided over these adjudications ; and even 
when the decision has been honest, the public, 
by a sort of fatality, most frequently pre~ 
ferred some unsuccessful essay. “I wrote,” says 
Voltaire, “ when I was eighteen years old, an 


ode upon a subject given by the Academy, and 


a very miserable ode too. Bad as it was, 
there could be no doubt that it was infinitely 
superior to the successful poem ; which was 
written by the Abbé du Jarri, a man 
quite old enough to have left off writing non- 
sense ; for he was at that time nearly seventy 
years of age. One of the Abbé’s lines ram 
thus ; 


“© And from the freezing to the burning pole.’ 


I took the liberty of asking Monsieur de la 
Mothe—by whose voice it was commonly 
reported that the judgment of his colleagues 
had been mainly influenced—what he thought 
of the Abbé’s geography? ‘ Young man,” 
said he, with an air of severity, ‘we are a 
literary association, living at Paris, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to know anything 
about such very distant places as the poles, 
Besides, the Abbé is a friend of mine.” An 
ode by de Gacon was so intolerably bad, 
that the Academy, while they decreed it a 
prize, sent a private message to the author, 
begging him to put the money into his pocket 
an say nothing about the matter.” 
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The design of compiling a dictionary of the 
French language—the one great labour of the 
Academy—was taken into serious considera- 
tion so early as the year 1638. Two plans for its 
composition were submitted to their colleagues 
by Vaugelas and Chapelaine. That of the 
author of La Pucelle was preferred, and 
Vaugelas was consoled by being appointed 
Secretary of Definitions, with an annual 
allowance of two thousand livres, in addition 
to his pension as an Academician. 

The first thing done was to draw up a list 
ef authors in prose and verse, whose writings 
should be considered as authorities in the 
choice and meaning of words. Amyot, the 
translator of Plutarch, Montaigne, of whom 
too little use was made, du Vair, Charron, 
Bertaud, Marion, -de la Guesle, Pibrac, d’Es- 
— Arnaud, Coeffeteau, d’Urfé, de Mo- 
ieris, Noué, de Dammartin, de Refuge, 
d’Aubignier, Duplessis- Mornay, and the 
recently deceased Academicians Barden and 
du Chastelet, were among the undefiled foun- 
tains of prose literature. In verse the autho- 
rities were Marot, St. Gelais, Ronsard, du 
Belloy, the “divine” du Bartas (a sort of 
compound of Sternhold and Blackmore), 
Garnier, des Lingendes, a famous preacher as 
well as poet, Motin, Touvaint, Montfuron, 
Theophile, Passerat, better known for his 
Latin than his French poetry, and St. Marthe, 
a celebrated scholar, with more learning than 
taste. Desportes, du Perron (the cardinal), 
and Malherbe had the double honour of being 
selected as classics in both kinds of compo- 
sition, 

The work proceeded with exceeding slow- 
ness; commonly the fate of joint-stock literary 
ae especially when all the contri- 

utions are gratuitous. The letter F in 


particular hung so long a time in hand, that 
Bois-Robert, then a very old man, exclaimed— 


* Doubly a Nestor shall I be 
If I survive the letter G.” 


The first edition of the Dictionary, after 
a gestation of fifty-six years, was introduced 
to the world in 1694. A second, very little 
altered and not at all improved, made its 
appearance in 1718. Since that time there 
were four other editions up to 1836, and a 
supplement has been recently published, as 
bulky as the dictionary itself, containing many 
thousand familiar and technical words and 

hrases, to which the puritans of the Academy 

previously closed their pages. 

The dictionary of the French academy, the 
work of forty men, has often been disad- 
vantageously compared with Dr. Johnson’s 
English dictionary—the work of one man. 
There is some force in the comparison, but 
not so much as would at first appear. The 
two labours were different. The French lan- 
guage, when the Academy was founded, had 
no settled form ; between north, middle, and 
south France the difference of speech was so 
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great that there existed no complete and 
consistent body of'words whereof the French 
language might be said to have been com: 
posed. Redundancies, inconsistencies, and 
great varieties of spelling and pronunciation, 
were weeds that called for extirpation. The 
Academicians set themselves to work on this 
untidy mass. The first Academicians and 
makers of the dictionary affected a precision 
of speech, and fought for a rigid system of 
pronunciation with a zeal that exposed them 
to a thousand jokes, They, however, were 
the right men for the work they undertook, 
Language could not be dammed up ; any ob- 
structions would be broken down; but fit 
confinement of its course within one deep 
and fairly defined channel could lead only 
to good results. This purpose the Acade- 
micians, when they formed their dictionary, 
— did fulfil. The dictionary of the 
Academy converted French into a polished 
language, and was made only the more 
efficient for its ap by the pedantry of 
its promoters, It is said to have been once 
a subject of debate whether the innocent 
adverb “car” should cease from that time 
forth to form a part of the French language, 
Fontenelle complains bitterly of this puri- 
tanical pedantry, and Ménage, in some 
clever Hudibrastic verses (which cost him 
the honour of a chair), introduces Nicot, 
of tobacco fame, Calepin, Ouden, and Es- 
trenne as humbly remonstrating with the 
Academicians on the exclusion of their 
favourite phrases. “If,” says Diderot, “the 
gentlemen of the Academy had been a little 
more particular about their own definitions, 
and a great deal less so about the French 
language, it had been better in both ways for 
the public.” Several of their d:finitions, and 
those perpetuated in very recent editions, are 
excessively absurd, We are told that the 
Academicians were once on the point of ad- 
mitting the following definition of a lobster : 
“a little red fish that walks backwards.” 
“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Furetiére, just as 
the secretary was about to record this lucid 
explication, “the definition is undoubtedly a 
very ingenious one ; but it is open to three 
objections. In the first place, the little animal 
in question is not a fish ; in the second place, 
it is only red when boiled; and in the third 
place, it walks straightforward, though it 
may not be at a very rapid rate.” Without 
going through the entire series, we will note 
here and there the names of a few men who 
have been connected with the forty chairs of 
the Academy. 

No. one was originally filled by Barden, who 
held it for only two years. The most celebrated 
of his successors was Cardinal de Fleury, the 
Minister of Peace, who was elected to it in 
1717. Florian, the fabulist and biographer of 
Tell, a bold and eloquent writer—not famous 
for personal courage—was chosen in 1788, 
having been decorated a few days before, 
through the powerful patronage of the Duke 
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of Penthiévre, with the then coveted Cross of 
St. Louis.’ His double honours were thus 
commemorated— 


* Courageous pen, and coward sword— 
Due fame to Florian see decreed— 
The warlike cross his wit’s reward ; 
The peaceful chair his valour’s meed.” 


Penthiévre, the patron of Florian, gave so 
splendid a repast to the members on the day 
of his protégé’s election, that he was after- 
wards known by the name of “ Restaurateur 
to the French Academy.” 

No. two had du Chastelet for its original 
occupant. It is now filled by Mignet, the 
historian, elected in 1836. 

No. four has been honoured by the occupancy 
of Racine and the elder Crebillon. Monsieur 
Scribe is their successor. 

No. five is now the academic seat of M. 
Guizot. 

In 1811 Chateaubriand was elected to 
No. six ; and, lest he might perpetrate some 
eloquent “escapade” in honour of legitimacy, 
was excused from making the usual introduc- 
tory oration. 

_ No. seven has been occupied by Boileau. 

No. eight has been voted to no person of any 
literary eminence. One Lormian-Balurd— 
a man who had neither birth nor brains to 
recommend him, and whose only title to such 
a distinction was his fanaticism for the 
Bourbons—was elected to this chair in 1815. 
The following doggrel lines commemorated 
the choice of the Academy— 


‘A man so stupid and absurd 
As Monsieur Lormian-Balurd— 
So stupid and absurd a man 
As Monsieur Balurd-Lormian— 
In fitting company to be, 
Is named of the Academy.” 


The ninth chair was successively occupied 
by the brothers Corneille, and afterwards by 
Foncemagne and Chabanon. Of the latter, 
an excellent fiddler, it was commonly said that 
he was chosen to infuse a little harmony into 
the meetings of the Academy. Victor Hugo 
was elected to this chair in 1841. 

Bougainville, the cireumnavigator of the 
globe, was elected to number eleven in the 
year 1754, 

Number twelve was the chair occupied by 
Voltaire. 

The Duke de Montesquiou-Fesenzac, a 
man of illustrious descent, of which he was 
ridiculously proud, was elected in 1784 to 
chair number thirteen. His claim to it was 
thus described— 


“’Tis ruled a man a book should make 
Before elected he can be, 
So Montesquiou his place may take, 
For he has writ his pedigree.” 


The Duke was so proud of his alleged 
descent from Clovis “that it was a lucky 
thing,” said de Maurepas, “he had not taken 
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it into his head to lay claim to the crown of 
France.” 

The honest and courageous Malesherbes 
was elected, in 1774, to chair number- fifteen. 
Monsieur Thiers has occupied it since the 
year 1833. 

D’Alembert was chosen to number seven- 
teen in 1754, and held it for the long period 
of thirty years. 

Chair number eighteen, the seat of Fénélon, 
was subsequently disgraced by the election of 
the vend, haughty, and vindictive Count 
de Clermont, of the blood-royal of France. 
Several anecdotes have descended to us of 
this man, all greatly to his disgrace. Lecourbe, 
a poet of the day, having written some 
verses on his election to the Academy begin- 
ning thus— 

“ Fat cousin of Louis 
So lean your wit, 

The chair still is vacant, 
In which you sit,” 


he was so brutally beaten by the Count’s 
servants, that he died of his injuries; “a 
lesson,” said the offended Count, “of which 
this sort of writing-people stand in much 
need ; that princes are not to be lampooned 
with impunity, and that cudgels hit at least 
as hard as couplets.” Clermont made him- 
self conspicuous at the time of his nomina- 
tion (1754), by omitting in his introductory 
discourse all mention of Barbier d’Aucourt, 
his predecessor. “He had invariably made 
it a rule,” he said, “never to utter anything in 
praise of Roturiers ;” but the Academy, for 
once, was independent, and he was compelled 
by the general indignation to introduce into 
his speech, when printed, a few unmeaning 
compliments to the memory of his pre- 
decessor. 

Cardinal Dubois, the reverend scamp of 
the Orleans regency, was chosen in 1722 to 
fill chair number nineteen. It has since been 
occupied by Casim Delavigne, the Alfieri 
of the French drama. 

Fontenelle, the clever old glutton, and 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, whom Napoleon 
pronounced to be “the greatest scoundrel 
in all my empire,” have sat in chair number 
twenty-two. 

Perrault, author of “The Hives,” and la 
Condamine have filled chair twenty-three. 
The latter, who was exceedingly deaf, at a 
supper which he gave to his brother Acade- 
micians on the evening of his election, pro- 
duced the following verses :— 


“ La Condamine this day to greet, 
The Louvre’s gates have opened wide, 
With joyful mien he takes his seat 
The Academic gods beside ; 
So hard of hearing, thanks to Fate, 
No nonsense to his ears can come, 
But when his colleagues hear him prate, 
Instead of deaf, they'll wish him dumb.” 


La Bruyére, the sketcher of characters, 
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was elected to number thirty-two. He was 
so little thought of, when nominated in 1693, 
that the following epigram was current in 
Paris : 
“ Fret not, good people, at the thought 
Bruyére has got the vacant chair, 
Forty to make we need a naught, 
And naught’s the value of Bruyére.” 


Number thirty-six was the chair voted to 
Laharpe the grammarian; a man whose 
honesty has been accused, rightly or wrongly. 
Upon his election, among other epigrams, ran 
one not very complimentary to his associates— 


“ Laharpe—all other degradations past— 
Lights on the Academic chair at last !” 


His chair belongs now to Lamartine. 

Conrart, the founder of the Academy, 
occupied chair number thirty-eight. 

The last in number of the Forty Arm- 
Chairs has been occupied in succession by 
the illustrous Cuvier, and the clever, time- 
serving Dupin. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE NEEDLE. 


Since the year eighteen hundred there 
have been not less than four hundred parlia- 
mentary committees formed for the express 
purpose of taking Irish affairs into considera- 
tion : vast grants of money have been made 
to relieve the sufferings or stimukate the 
industry of the Irish, and a variety of fiscal 
immunities have been conceded to the tax- 
paying portion of the community. Yet all 
this has been done in vain. Not one of these 
many agencies has shed a single ray of Hope 
over the darkened scene. 

In one corner of that land, however, there 
is a hopeful glimmering of light; a ray that 
although small and apparently stationary is, 
in reality, expanding on many sides, That 
light flows from a cheerful, noble, swelling 
band of workers, toilers at the hearth. The 
band numbers upwards of two hundred 
and fifty thousand labourers, never flagging, 
never wearying, but always progressing. 
The task they labour at is a crusade, more 
fruitful, more blessed, more lasting than 
those of bye-gone ages, for it is the Crusade 
—and, reader, smile if you will as I tell you 
—the “Crusade of the Needle.” Spread- 
ing to the westward and the south west- 
ward of Belfast, this army of crusaders has 
gone on establishing itself in villages, and 
towns, and hamlets; entrenching itself so 
quietly, yet so strongly, in the very hearts of 
whole communities ; throwing out advanced 
guards here, and picquets of sharpshooters 
there, and then drawing on the main body so 
stealthily, that even the very parish priest 
knew nothing about the matter until the 
army were at the chapel doors, and had 
obtained possession of the keys. 

The sewed or embroidered muslin trade, 
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the heart of which beats. at Glasgow and in 
other towns in Scotland and the north ot 
England, has of late years so grown and ex- 
tended, that to obtain a sufficiency of female 
labour to meet the wants of the public, it has 
been found expedient to send the plain goods 
required to be embroidered, across the 
Channel to the north of Ireland; whence, 
by means of agents in Belfast, who employ 
sub-agents in the villages and towns of Ulster 
and Connaught, the work is distributed into 
the most remote hamlets. For some years 
this new branch of home industry has been 
moving onwards, south and west, slowly but 
steadily, like the ripples on the water, until 
there are at the present moment upwards of 
a quarter of a million of persons so employed 
in that country. One house in Glasgow alone 
gives work to twenty thousand Irish females, 
and it is not at all too much to estimate the 
yearly sums of money thus annually circulated 
through many of the poorest districts of 
Treland at between one and two millions 
sterling, At first, there was a positive dis- 
inclination amongst the cottagers to apply 
themselves to this kind of work, even though 
it was brought to their very doors, and théir 
labour paid for weekly. They were obstinate, 
and showed no desire to give up old time- 
worn habits of idle wretchedness. But, by 
degrees, as one or two attempted the task and 
found how easy it was, and how little it iater- 
fered with their few domestic duties; how 
even the young girls could work at it; and 
how wonderfully the few shillings at the end 
of the week added to their scanty comforts 
and soon gave them a feeling approaching to 
independence: then others followed the 
example, worked, prospered, and found their 
home» and themselves changed as by some 
magic spell. Soon the cry was “ more, more ;” 
and there is no longer any difficulty in obtain- 
ing recruits to the ranks of these Needle 
Crusaders. 

Having thus glanced at the work in the 
camp, it may be well to complete the picture 
by an inspection of the operations at head 
quarters, For this purpose I must tell the 
reader that, crossing the Irish Channel from 
Belfast, I landed one fine morning on the 
banks of the Clyde, and, during my sojourn 
in the town of Glasgow, inspected a sewed- 
muslin establishment which is the largest of 
the kind in the United Kingdom, and pro- 
bably in the world. 

I must confess to perfect ignorance upon 
the subject of ladies’ worked collars and 
sleeves, and babies’ embroidered caps. I am 
not quite sure that, before visiting Glasgow, 
I had not a faint indistinct impression, 
amounting almost to a belief, that the myste- 
rious embroidered articles in the linendrapers’ 
shop windows were worked by the young 
women behind the counters. Certainly, 


had not the slightest conception of the magni- 
tude and value of the trade in these small 
articles of luxury; of the gigantic piles of 
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buildings needed to carry on the business of|the material and working from that, the 


| that one firm ; of the apparently complicated | desi 


ramifications of a sewed-muslin factory ; nor of 
the vast numbers employed by means of this 
-one branch of industry. 

In describing the many departments of this 
interesting establishment, it may be as well 
to classify them under three heads, all per- 
fectly distinct from each other. These are, 
the tool and pattern rooms ; the preparing 
and printing rooms ; and the receiving, finish- 
| ing, and sale rooms. 
| Wending my way through a huge gateway 
and up a noble flight of stairs, I reached a 
long suite of quiet, business-looking workshops 
full of young men of gentlemanly appearance. 
| They were all busily employed with pens, 
ncils, tracing paper, and sundry curious- 
ooking surgical sort of instruments. I 
| seareely knew whether they were studying 
| comparative anatomy, civil engineering, or 
| architecture, and was not a little astounded 
on learning from my guide that this staff of 
| draughtsmen were designing and drawing 
patterns for infants’ caps and young ladies’ 
| collars! After that, I felt perfectly prepared 
| for anything. 
| Iexamined, and sure enough they were all 
| hard at work upon flowers, and fruit, and 
cross-bars, such as we see on the surface of 
| raspberry tarts: evidently intended for em- 
| broidery work of some description. Every 
_ one of these patterns must, of necessity, 
| possess novelty, or the work would not sell ; 
_ and for the guidance of this corps artistique, 
there were Tone on shelves in an adjoining 
room volumes on volumes of their own ol 

tterns, as well as of those issued by other 
ouses, not only to form new combinations 
from, but to prevent repetition of worn-out 
designs. 

Some of these draughtsmen receive as much 
as two hundred pounds per annum, and that 
for work occupying not many hours a day. 
| There were at that time about a dozen men 
| and lads thus engaged, and I learnt that the 
_ business of the house could, at most seasons 
of the year, give “ample employment to 
them. 

In a new workroom, well lighted from 
above, we found six or eight persons occupied 
| In copying the last finished patterns from the 
designers’ sheets, upon transfer paper, ready 
for throwing them upon zine plates and stone 
blocks, from which to be printed off on the 
| plain muslin ready for working. 

And here it must be observed that, to 
enable the thousands of workwomen to 
enbroider the tens of thousands of little 
articles of dress required, the patterns are 
not worked by them direct from the paper on 
| the cloth, as I remember to have seen done 


by my young lady nea. ; this work, 


uke everything else, has been so perfected, 
that a far superior and more economical mode 
is adopted with the designs. In place of 
stitching the paper pattern on the back of 


required to be embroidered is printed 
on the cloth, by means of zineography and 
lithography, with a fugitive ink which is 
afterwards easily washed out. Passing on 
from the workmen who were preparing these 
transfers, I entered a large room in which 
were a party of workpeople engaged upon 
blocks of wood, masses of metal, and curiously 
shaped tools. These were cutting patterns of 
a particular description upon lime wood 
for block-printing direct, or for formin 
matrixes for metal moulds to be fram 
from them. Here I witnessed a very ingenious 
method of cutting designs in wood ; it was 
performed by means of a hollow pointed tool, 
fixed perpendicularly, the extremity of which 
was kept almost at a red heat by means of a 
lighted jet of gas thrown within it. The 
operator having the pattern inked on the 
wood, moved the block against the fiery 
cutter which, tracing out the design instantly, 
burnt in at one regulated depth the lines and 
corners of the pattern. This work was 
performed with astonishing rapidity and 
precision. 

Amongst other curious apparatus for trans- 
ferring patterns on muslin fabries, I observed 
a pair of copper cylinders ; on one of these a 
number of half-circular devices were ss : 
these turned out to be patterns of ladies’ 
collars, which, by means of an inking ap- 
paratus, were transferred from the revolving 
rollers with wonderful rapidity to long slips 
of muslin. In one ordinary working day, a 
man and a boy could print off in this way 
fifty thousand of collar patterns. 

On the same floor were extensive workshops 
for the manufacture and repair of the number- 
less tools and machines employed throughout 
the establishment ; and, below them, were 
other large apartments, in which were made 
card-board boxes and heavy deal ore 
cases for the reception and despatch of the 
wares of the factory. 

From these ranges of workshops I pro- 
ceeded to the preparing and printing rooms. 
There, might be seen whole hecatombs of 
muslins ready to be offered up to the printers 
and sewers, from the finest French cambrics for 
babies’ best caps and ladies’ superior worked 
handkerchiefs, down to the low qualities for 
servants’ collars; the goods were ranged 
around in Titan heap3. Burly-limbed, beef- 
fed porters staggered and reeled under 
enormous piles of stuff for ladies’ sleeves ; 
giants of labourers perspired under the in- 
fliction of infants’ caps. In fact, it seemed 
marvellous what was going to be done with 
so many little round pieces of muslin ; there 
could not be such a number of babies “ex- 
pected” for many years to come to fill all 
those caps, unless, indeed, there was some 
large society about to establish infant hos- 
pitals throughout Central India and the 
Chinese empire. 

In one of these initiatory rooms young women 
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were busily employed measuring and cutting 
up enormous heaps of’ cloths, of various 
qualities, into squares and lengths for hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, &c., and arranging them in 
neat piles ready for work. Some of these 
fabrics were of exquisitely gossamer lightness: 
so fine, that in one yard of the material there 
were six thousand threads lying side by side. 
Such is the variety of quality to meet the 
many grades of demand that, while there are 
pocket-handkerchiefs sent out at as low a 
price as ninepence each, the article is likewise 
to be had so fine, so richly embroidered, as 
to be worth ninety shillings. 

From the cutting-up room the cloth was 
removed to the preparing room, where each 
lofty pile of grey blank squares and slips was 
arranged in dozens, and marked with the 
number of the pattern to be given to it. 
Thence we rene on to long suites of rooms, 
where a busier though equally quiet process 
was going on. These were, in every respect, 
similar to printers’ offices, save that, in place 
of paper, muslin, coarse and fine, was being 
operated on. 

Huge lithographic printing-presses were 
there, and, from these, every minute, one 
attendant lifted the device of some exquisite 
flower-work on a piece of muslin, so fine that 
it looked like a handful of Scotch mist rather 
than Scotch cambric. 

The patterns printed from these stone blocks 
were of the most costly description ; the more 
ordinary qualities being worked from the 
zinc plates, or from metal castings. The 
rapidity with which these sheets of fine linen 
were made to receive the impress of all the 
varied patterns, the precision with which they 
were imprinted, not less than the delicacy of 
the outlined figures, were, indeed, matters for 
admiration and wonder. 

Adjoining these printing rooms were others, 
in which a number of men were employed in 
transferring narrow neat-looking patterns to 
long strips of fine cloth, containing a sort of 
open-work through the centre. This, I learnt, 
was what is known as “insertion:” the 
pattern was here worked or cut into the 
edge of a little brass wheel, which, being 
fixed firmly in a handle and fitted with a 
Lilliputian inking-apparatus, kept itself 
supplied with ink, and, as it was rapidly 
rolled along the insertion, transferred its 
_— to the muslin with great precision. 
This neat little machine, the invention of one 
of the principals in the firm, is called a 
“ monkey.” 

I observed upon each piece of cloth that 
came from the various printing-presses two 
lines of letter-press with a few figures. On 
examining them, I found the words were a 
caution to the workwomen to perform their 
task with care and dispatch, whilst the figures 
denoted the rate at which the work was to 
be paid for if well done ; in this way the poor 

ople, as well as the owners, were protected 
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agents in the rural districts, for, although it 
was probable that education had made small] 
progress in some of the villages, there would 
always be one or two in each hamlet who 
could read these instructions, 

The last room in this department was 
devoted to assorting and packing the printed 
muslins ready for conveyance to and distribu- 
tion in the sewing districts. The cases re- 
ceiving these goods were sturdy-looking old | 
fellows, with rare substantial sides, all well 
fastened down with long-bodied screws— 
bidding defiance to damp or dirt. These are 
carried from Glasgow to Belfast by steamers, 
and thence by rail, or otherwise, to the sub- 
agencies. 

I was then shown into the final division, 
where the worked goods are received from 
the agents, or from the hands of such as are 
employed in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
to perform this labour. Here, ranged on 
long tables and shelves, were many piles of 
goods all worked over with patterns, but so 
changed in colour, so dingy and dark, that 
one might well imagine them to have been to 
the dyer’s. Three or four respectable-looking 
women were occupied in a narrow scrutiny | 
of each piece of work, as it was placed before 
them from the packing-cases, in order to 
detect any bad or imperfect work, Every 
ane piece was passed between their eyes 
and the light, and, by the aid of strong 
glasses, the least defect was in this way dis- 
covered, and the faulty piece laid on one side 
for remedy. 

Some idea may be formed of the vast mag- 
nitude of the operations of this one house, 
when I say, that in an adjoining workroom— 
the hospital, where all these diseased collars | 
and disabled flounces were being cleverly 
cured by female practitioners—there were 
not less than one hundred young people | 
constantly employed in remedying the slight 
defects of the Irish needle-women. 

Everything was on a gigantic scale. 
Adjoining the muslin hospital was another 
room, in which an army of girls were work- 
ing on the various articles a set of private 
marks, by a tambour stitch, for the purpose 
of distinguishing the goods at the bleach 
works from those of ie houses, as also to | 


indicate the price paid for the work, the 
district in which they were sewn, and the 


class number to which they neon in 
the warehouse. All this being completed, 
the goods are despatched to the bleaching 
works, whence they are returned white as 
driven snow, all traces of the pattern-inki 
and the Irish fingering having disap 

from their fair forms. 

Coming from the bleach houses the 
goods have to be “made up,” and for this 
purpose are passed on to other busy work- 
rooms, where it would appear as though all 
the civilised world were having its ironing 
done. Huge stoves are there noes with 
burning hot irons: there are round irons, 
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flat irons, semi-circular irons, and irons so 
thin and long they must be intended to 
iron the inside of ladies’ dress gloves quite 
| to the tips of the fingers. How hot the 
rooms were! for it was in the month of 
August, and I felt rather relieved when 
passing out of these tropical regions to 
the temperate zone adjoining, where I found 
neatly dressed, taper-fingered, little Glasgow 
| lasses, stitching pretty pink and blue ribbons 
| upon thousands of small worked articles, 
| of the uses of someof which I had not the 
| least conception, and probably never shall 
| have. 

From these interesting workers I proceeded 
to other apartments equally large, wherein 
| other neat-looking lasses were engaged in the 
| various “ making-up” processes of ribboning, 
| folding, ironing, ticketing, marking, and 

a Thence the finished goods were 

conveyed in dozens to the ware-rooms and 
sale-rooms—fine, well-lighted floors, in which 
the articles were arranged for the inspection 
| of buyers for the wholesale houses who supply 
| the shops. 
| At the time of my visit there were buyers 
| examining those goods from America, 
| Germany, the Levant, as well as from the 
| chief cities of Great Britain. Indeed, our 
sewed muslins find their way over most parts 
| of the civilised world. There is one country, 
|| however, who has hitherto done all in its 
ot to exclude this branch of our industry 
|| from its shores, France, by prohibitions, 
| declares that its people shall buy the dear 
embroidery of its southern towns instead of 
the much cheaper work of Scotland, for- 
getting that, if it relaxed these foolish laws, 
we should, in return for our worked muslins, 
take from them their full value in French 
wines, whilst the revenues of France would be 
—— by the duties both ways of the goods 

ught and sold. 

Before taking leave of the establishment I 
have thus been endeavouring to describe, 
I may mention that the number of hands— 
chiefly female—employed within its walls, 
amounts to about five hundred, whilst it 
| furnishes work—in Scotland and Ireland, but 
|, by far the greater part in the latter—to fully 
| twenty-five thousand women. The total 
value of the embroidery trade within the city 
of Glasgow alone, cannot be less than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds yearly, 
| the greater portion of which value is made up 

y human labour, and paid for in sixpences 
and shillings. 

Such is the internal and external working 
of one of the enormous establishments happily 
called into existence by the fictitious wants 
and luxurious tastes of the present age. We 
thence see how the demand for a little finery 
for our wives, our daughters, and our infants, 
brings into active operation a whole army of 
workers, male and female; how it employs 
steam-ships, waggons, porters, steam-engines, 
mechanical ingenuity and artistic skill ; and 
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how, above all, it takes the means of food and 
clothing to the humble door of the poor 
peasant in the remotest and wildest districts 
of Ireland. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
ON HORSEBACK, 


I rEcouuect having a conversation with a 
worthy old Mussulman, who confided to 
me, in the course of a long friendship, his 
extreme astonishment that any one should 
ever walk anywhere who could ride. A 
walk, however, if we do not fall into a brown 
study, as studious men are apt to do, is 
the best and healthiest exercise possible. 
Laughing, therefore, to. scorn the doctrine of 
the Moslem, still even Captain Barclay might 
agree that a carriage or an ambling cob are 
both very good things in their place. The 
first thing most of us do, who have money 
enough, is to buy a horse; the next, to mis- 
manage it. What those poor animals go 
through in the hands of ladies, boys, and other 
utterly misguided people, nobody can know 
but themselves, 

Let us begin with a boy’s pony, and see if 
we are not able to point out one or two little 
things that might be altered. In the first 
place, then, we wholly disapprove of the pad, 
or soft saddle (without a tree), asa most cruel 
invention. It does not sufficiently protect 
the backbone, and every sudden jolt or move- 
ment of the rider is likely to injure it. Let 
the pad be replaced by the common saddle by 
all means. The saddle should not be so small 
either as it usually is, and should’ be well 
stuffed, especially towards the shoulder. It 
should be remembered, also, that when a 
saddle has been used a little while, this stuffin 
gets sweated through, and becomes hard an 

notty from unequal pressure. To avoid 
this, the stuffing should be taken out fre- 
quently, and though the same material may 
be put in again, it should be thoroughly pulled 
and dried. I have often seen cotdies as hard 
inside as they were out, and the horses on 
which they were put writhing about like eels, 
till they got warm enough to soften their dirty 
uncomfortable harness. This often makes 
high-couraged horses difficult to mount, and 
apt to kick at starting, nor will all the coaxing 
in the world cure them if the rider’s common 
sense does not point out the evil; and it very 
seldom does. When a horse is vicious to 
mount, nine times in ten he is or has been 
badly saddled, Saddles should also be kept 
in a dry place, and the lining carefully dried 
either by the fire or in the sun, before the 
are used again. Nothing is more a to ga 
ahorse’s back than a damp dle, An 
excellent means of getting rid of the bran- 
new look of a saddle, fresh from the maker's, is 
to wash it with a weak solution of coffee, 
and then two or three washings with common 
soft soap will give it a good gloss. Oil should 
never be used ; it is dirty in the extreme, A 
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well-cleaned saddle and bridle should not soil | 


a lady’s glove, or a pair of white trousers, 
and should be as supple as silk. Soft soap 
is the only thing that will make it so. 

Horses in England have their harness on 
generally a great deal too tight, and even the 
best grooms want looking after to prevent 
this. Horses are very often cut by their curb 
chains in a cruel manner, half throttled by the 
throat-strap, and stifled by their girths. The 
two former make them carry their heads 
awkwardly, and spoil the natural curve of the 
crest. I have seen a strong man six feet 
high straining at the girths of a pony he 
could push over with one hand, till he was 
black in the face; and then the poor little 
wretch would hobble out of his stable like a 
trussed fowl. The girths should not be too 
forward. If any. one wish to prove the 
justice of this maxim let him buckle a strap 
tight round his own chest, and try to run 
with it. He can bear it round the waist 
well enough, but the chest expands with exer- 
cise, and to confine it must be very severe 
punishment. 

Many horses have a trick of swelling 
themselves out when first saddled; it is, 
therefore, a good plan to saddle them about 
half an hour before they are wanted, and 
girth up a hole or two just before mounting. 
If a saddle is really well made, the girths 
will want no straining at to make it sit 
safely. With thorough-bred horses, or those 
having flat sides and bad barrels, a false 
collar and a couple of straps will keep the 
saddle from slipping too far back. I object 
strongly to martingales, except with young 
horses, and to teach them to carry their heads 
properly. A horse should never be put at a 
jump with a martingale on, or he is almost 
certain to fall into it or over it. A gentleman 
named Singleton was killed some years ago 
by his horse jumping the turnpike gate near 
Ww , with amartingale on. I remember 
seeing a horse break his neck at a hurdle 
not five feet high from the same cause. A 

ingale is still more dangerous, jumping 
lengths. The severest fall I ever had was 
jumping a brook with a martingale. With 
a $6 snaffle, or a very severe bit of any kind, 
a horse with a martingale is extremely apt 
to get into mischief; and if he does so, it 
must be a light hand indeed to get him 
out of it, The rings of a martingale should 
never be put over the curb rein, and leather 
sliding-stops should be always put before 
them to prevent them slipping over the 
buckles, a mischance often followed by a 
ir of broken knees. Great care should 
taken that the martingale is not shorter 
than absolutely necessary, and a rider 
should so play with his reins as never to 
keep a dead pull upon a horse’s mouth, and 
let his head have as easy play as possible. A 
martingale will ruin a horse’s temper if this 
rule is not followed. 
There are few things more misunderstood 
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than bits. I heard one ofthe best trainers in 
England say, “ If you can’t hold a horse with 
a snaffle, you can’t with any thing else,” and I 
am almost of the same opinion: a thin twisted 
snaffle is one of the severest bits made, | 
hold the gag and the Chiffney in abomination, 
I have seen scores of horses’ mouths spoiled 
by them, and never saw any good come of 
either. If a horse does not go well and easily 
with a man who knows how to ride him, the 
fact most likely is, that he is not in his proper | 
work. I had a little chestnut mare more 
vicious than enough to ride, yet she would go 
like clockwork in harness. Seay horses, too, 
who never bear a collar, are the best of hacks, | 
A horse I am now driving in a team, pulls 
my gloves nearly off as a wheeler, though if 
put in as a leader he does not hang an ounce, 
Most hard — horses make good leaders, 
In pairs, the smallest horses go better and look 
better on the off-side. 

But to return to bits. They are; generally, 
a great deal too heavy; while the mou 
piece should still be left of a moderate size, 
the rest can hardly be too slight consistent 
with strength. The best bit for the road is, 
undeniably, a snaffle ; but for park riding or 
anywhere in a crowd, horses will perhaps go 
cleverer with a curb, managed by a light 
hand. No grooms or horse-breakers have ever 
light hands, therefore they should be made, 
invariably, to ride with a good — 
snaffle and a broad rein. A groom will spoil 
a well-broken hack in a week, and often ruin 
a hunter for any man’s riding but his own. 
A bit I have found very efficacious for very 
high-couraged horses with bad mouths, is a 
Pelham, with rollers. It prevents a horse 
getting the bit in his mouth; they want, 
however, a very light hand. If you are 
surprised by a very hard puller and have 
only a snaffle bridle, get off and cross your 
reins—that will stop him. If you find he 
still gets along too fast, pull up again, let | 
him wet his mouth, or crop a bit of grass, and | 
then start very gently until you master his | 
head entirely ; keep your hand low and steady, 
give and take ; humour him, and he will go | 
pleasantly. Many horses pull from fear, and — 
want coaxing much more than a Chiffney: a | 
thirsty horse with his tongue hanging out of 
his mouth, black and swollen, will always 
pull—such a horse should have something | 
to play with in his mouth ; rollersand poin 
bits are best. With a mere stubborn, wrong- 
headed pony, who bores away like a wooden 
thing, a ragged curb may teach him to keep - 
his head up and go decorously. Spurs are 
bad and cruel things, except on very cautious 
heels and with young horses. ; 

Stables on be much better ventilated 
than they are, and should be always scru- 
pulously well drained. Horses, too, are very 
often lamed by inequalities in the ground 
they stand on; it should therefore be per- 
fectly level, and well perforated with holes to 
carry off wet and keep the stall dry. In- 


























So 


Charles Dickens. 


numerable horses go blind from the bad 
drainage of their stables, in consequence of 
the vapour of ammonia which is generated 
from stagnant stable refuse. Even a greater 
number of horses become broken-winded 
from defective ventilation :—bad air ruining 
their lungs. Grooms have an idea, that by 
keeping their cattle swathed up in hot 
Pe they get good coats. The practice 
should be discouraged. Care should be 
taken to keep the stable at a healthy mo- 
derate temperature, however, and if in a 
cold situation this should be done by artificial 
means. A groom should never be allowed 
to clean his horses in the stable; this is 
a common reason of horses leaving their 
food: it gets impregnated with the dust 
and scurf of the curry-comb and the brush, 
and becomes, indeed, uneatable. Few grooms 
either seem to have a proper idea of the use 
of water. Whenever a horse is washed, the 
groom should never leave him until every hair 
is dry. As you cannot expect the ostlers at 
inns to do this unless you look over them, I 
never allow my horses’ legs to be washed any- 
where butat home, The hoof may be brushed 
out and washed as much as they like: that 
will dry again; but no ostler shall ever wet a 
hair of a horse of mine if I know it. 

With proper management, however, water 
is invaluable after hunting ; I generally have 
my horses’ legs put into.a regular bath (made 
on purpose) full of hot water, then dried and 
bandaged when they come out. I do not 
like the bandages, however, left on the legs 
too long; they stop the circulation; three 
hours is quite enough, and then a good hand- 
rubbing will freshen a hunter’s legs more 
than any thing, and the groom can feel if any 
thorn has got into them, or if there be any 
trifling strain upon a sinew, and attend to it 
at once. An acquaintance of mine tried a 
complete warm bath for his horses after a 
hard day’s hunting, but he told me it did 
not answer. The horses broke out into a 
profuse sweat afterwards ; I found this the 
case in a less degree with the leg bath, but 
: did not find that the horses were the worse 
or it, 

If horses. will not eat their oats, mix it 
with chaff and beans ; a sprinkling of salt is 
& good thing, and so are cut carrots. In 
Austria, they give their horses small doses of 
arsenic, but 1 should not like to try it. I 
once had a mare so thin-as to be a disgrace to 
any stable, yet so fast and high-couraged, and 
with such sporting points about her, that I 
could not make up my mind to get rid of her. 
Yet she was the plague of my riding life, a 
perfect Rosinante. I tried everything I could 
think of, but what with rejecting her food 
and —— over her work, she was nothing 
but a bag of bones, At last, chance brought 
me acquainted with a noted character, now 
no more, Dick Wetherall, the trainer, “My 
Lord,” said Dick, who always used this form 
of address as a matter of refined diplomacy, 
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“Tl tell you what you go and do with her. 
Take a lot of barley, a good lot on it. Power 
some biling water on it jist enough to cover 
it. Then putt it, or leastways afore you putts 
the biling water, putt the barley in a glazed 
pan so as nothing of the steam can git 
through, and there let it soak. Next mornin 
go and putt some molasses in along with it 
and stir it all up. Don’t trust your groom to 
do this if he ain’t one of the right sort, cos 
he'll eat the molasses if you do, or perhaps 
take ’em ’ome to his missus. When you’ve 
made this mixter up (it’s like a stiffish pudding 
it is, when it’s made right ; or a jelly as you 
may say), give her a lot on it, mixed in with 
her corn, and if she don’t slobber ¢hat into 
her and get fat on it too, never you trust me 
again. Let her have four or five feeds on it 
a day.” Such was the summary of Mr. 
Wetherall’s wisdom, and the best advice I 
can give the reader is, in the words of the 
Duke of Wellington to Sir Charles Napier, 
“Tf you understand these instructions, go and 
execute them.” 

One evil, however, it may be well to guard 
against. It is apt to teach horses the 
abominable trick of crib-biting. The sugar 
soaks into the woodwork of the manger, and 
they will keep on gnawing to get it out. To 
event this,a manger of polished stone is 

t, or one lined with zinc. I was apprehen- 
sive that the constant use of sugar would 
spoil the horse for other food if obliged to 
return to it, but it has not this effect. I 
have found, too, that nothing will improve a 
horse’s mouth and temper, more, than giving 
him now and then a lump of sugar. Barley, 
however, is a bad thing for fast work. To 
check crib-biting a muzzle is better than a 
strap. 

Horses should not be fed immediately on 
their coming from their work, as they are 
nearly sure to blow upon their corn and leave 
it ; a pailful of water at a time is quite enough, 
and that should be given in the morning and 
evening. Now I will let the reader into a 
choice little secret. I had a very beautiful 
entire horse,an Arabian. I found it dangerous 
to take him into the park ; at last, however, 
noticing the sleepy effect produced on myself 
by a large glass of cold water, I bethought 
me of trying the experiment on the Soldan. 
I kept him short of water in the morning, 
and just before my ride gave him as much as 
he liked. The effect was most satisfactory. 
Timid horsemen, and old gentlemen who will 
ride high-co ed cattle, should have their 
horses watered in this way by their friends, 
whether they will or not. A bucket of water 

might have saved Sir Robert Peel’s life. I 
know one wilful old gentleman who always 
will ride horses that are too much for him. 
I gave my recipe to his son, and he told me 
that his father never got into mischief after- 

,’ said he, “he would never 


e knew he had a bucket and 


wards, “ a 
forgive me if 
a half of water under him.” 
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Horses are often frightened or excited by 
music. To cure them of this, it is a good 
plan to ride them with a military band every 
morning. If you have not such a thing near, 
blow a horn in the stable until they will put 
their neses in it and take out a piece of 
sugar. You can get them to do it in a very 
short time, and gharwends they will hardly 
prick their ears at the most intolerable 
Italian organ-grinder who ever was in league 
with an undertaker to ply his trade upon the 
wooden pavement. 

I remember once finding a horn a very 
useful thing. When a lad, I was on a visit 
toa gentleman who hunted one of the Mid- 
land counties, and his second “whip” being 
taken ill, I supplied his place, and never 
enjoyed a hunt so much in my life. . Lad- 
like, however, I rode my horse almost off his 
legs, and going home I was left behind by the 
whole field. My horse had had enough for 
one day ; and no coaxing and (I am ashamed 
to say) no thrashing would prevail upon him 
to go further. I was about five miles from 
home and mortal hungry ; I knew, too, that if 
I was not at the Hall by five, every vestige of 
dinner would be devoured by the hungry 
gentlemen who had gone on before, and who 
invited themselves regularly on hunt days to 
my kind-hearted host’s table. Well, thought 
I playing with my stirrups, what’s to be 


done ? Echo answered or might have answered, 


what? ‘To assist my reflections, I took out 
the horn I had been blowing with high glee 
for the greater part of the day, and made 
such a discordant noise, and one so unlike 
anything my horse had ever heard before 
that, seized with the utmost alarm, he carried 
me home like steeple-chasing. 1 blew like 
mad whenever he slackened his pace, and 
was quite in time for dinner, with plenty to 
spare. 

Fifteen hands is the best height for a hack ; 
a hunter may be higher. As long as your 
weight will allow it, ride light thorough-bred 
horses. Avoid Irish horses, unless you are a 
bold temperate rider ; they are almost as dif- 
ficult to manage as Irish men. They aré 
particularly awkward in harness, and nearly 
always gibbers. When they will go, however, 
and if you are not afraid of them, they go 
well. Never buy a horse who has not good, 
airy, cheerful action ; it is combined, generally, 
with every other good quality. For harness, 
horses should have plenty of bone and sub- 
stance, with short pasterns and round action. 
For saddle, they should be light, with long 
springy action and long pasterns. Chesnut 
horses are nearly always hot ; roans as gene- 
rally slugs ; mares are hardiest, horses quietest ; 
grey horses are difficult to keep clean, and look 
miserable when they are dirty. Horses should 
only be clipped when they are in hard work. 
I do not hold with trimming the legs even, 
except for Park work. Hunters’ legs should 
never be trimmed, the hair on the fetlock pro- 
tecting them from sharp stones, thorns, and so 
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on. A little patience and time will enable you 
to dispense with punishment of any kind. If 
you say “Steady!” to a horse whenever you 
want him to go slower, and “ Wo !” when you 
wish to stop him, he will moderate his pace, 
or pull up without having his mouth hauled 
about, and likes it better too. In the same way 
you may teach a hack to canter whenever 
you raise the right curb-rein, and to trot when 
you drop your hand and take the snaffle, 
“Gently, lad!” or “Steady, lass !” may bring 
you to a walk, and “ Wo-ho” to a dead halt, 
Feed in small quantities every two hours, and 
give no hay to horses in fast work—supplying 
its place with clover-chaff. Beans only do for 
hard work, and, even then, horses fed upon too 
many of them are apt to fly at the heels. As 
they are very fond of them, however,-a few 
beans bruised are a good thing to give horses 
off their feed, or in raw cold wintry weather, 
or on a long journey. The feet should be 
stopped twice a week, not oftener, except in 
the height of summer, or the hoofs will get 
too soft, and the pressure of the shoe brin 
on corns, which make a horse unsound. t 
dandy may have his hacks’ hoofs polished with 
honey, boiled oil, and beeswax, mixed and 
= on very lightly, and after the hoof has 

een washed quite clean. Blacking or varnish 
is very mischievous. 

I have some ideas of my own about shoeing, 
and think that iron and nails might be re- 
placed by some lighter and softer material; 
but I shall not say anything about this, until 
I have completed some experiments : except 
that we all know very well that more 
horses are lamed by shoeing than by every 
other cause put together; and that more 
horses fall down, in towns especially, from 
iron shoes than from the wooden pave- 
ment. I do not think that, with a proper 
shoe, even the wooden pavement would be 
dangerous. Iron shoes get hot going over 
the stones, and the nails burning their way 
out, the shoe comes off. I know a farmer in 
Wiltshire who never shoes his horses ; 
but as he rides mostly over soft ground, and 
never beyond the steadiest of jog-trots, it will 
not do to cite him as an example to be 
followed. If, therefore, we must shoe our 
horses (a fact which I am not a ee 
to admit, as I think the hoof might be harden 
by proper treatment), let us set about finding 
some lighter and better shoe than the present 
one as soon as possible. 
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